











Through Research...A Technological Triumph... 
Matico Polymerite™..A New Concept in Floor Tile 


























“GREASE RESISTANT...STAIN RESISTANT... FLAME 
RETARDANT...PRICED COMPETITIVELY WITH ASPHALT TILE! 


From an intensive program of research and development, 
Matico now proceeds to change all existing concepts of 
flooring with a tile that is years ahead of its time. Matico 
Polymerite Floor Tile has the characteristics of the finest 
floor tile— all at a remarkably low cost! Wears up to twice 
as long as asphalt tile too! 


This astonishingly low-cost, easily-maintained tile resists 
grease and stain, and is flame-retardant. It has optimum 
flexibility, maximum uniformity gauge control and appears 
in 32 vibrantly alive colors, every hue of which is under the 
most rigid technological control. 


Now the sky is the limit on flooring specifications at aston- 
ishingly ground-level cost. Matico Polymerite Floor Tile finally 
opens the door to superlative flooring for every application. 
Be sure that you get the specifications on Matico’'s 
Polymerite Floor Tile right away. Your Matico representative 
can furnish them. Or, write today. 


MATICO 


FLOOR TILE 


A QUALITY PRODUCT OF 


i 
(RUBEROID’) 


The RUBEROID CO., New York 36, N. Y. 














*Matico Polymerite Tile conforms to Fed. Spec. SS-T-306b for Asphalt 
Tile and SS-T-307, Grease Resistant, Asphalt Tile; and the flame 
retardant qualities of Military Specification MIL - T-18830 (Ships). 
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Personals 





LOULA D. LASKER, 

72, one of NAHRO’s original members 
and a leader long dedicated to the hous- 
ing movement, died of a heart attack in 
late January. One of the founders, back 
in 1931, of what is now known as the Na- 
tional Housing Conference, Miss Lasker 
served on its board for 30 years. Said NHC 
President Nathaniel S. Keith, in announc- 
ing her death to conference members: 
“Were it not for Loula Lasker, there prob- 
ably never would have been a National 
Housing Conference. With its founder and 
first president, the late Mrs. Mary K. 
Simkhovitch, Miss Lasker, a co-founder, 
brought her great energies, unusual tal- 
ents, and her personal fortune to creating 
a genuine citizens’ housing movement for 
slum clearance and good housing for fam- 
ilies of low income.” 

Miss Lasker also helped found, in 1937, 
the Citizens Housing and Planning Coun- 
cil of New York City, where she served 
for several years as board chairman and, 
later, as a director and honorary chair 
man. In addition, Miss Lasker was a past 


cil member of what was then known as 
the Society of Women Housing Managers 
(now open to men), Miss Samuel person- 
ified the Octavia Hill housing philosophy, 
which stresses “the friendly rent collector,” 
a manager who not only collects rent, but 
encourages good housekeeping and is con- 
cerned with the day-to-day problems of 
tenants. 

Miss Samuel's 1934 contribution to the 
U.S. housing movement began with a sev 
en-week consulting job, together with Sir 
Raymond Unwin, a housing and town 
planning official with the British ministry 
of health, and the late Ernst Kahn, a 
German economist (see March 1959 Jour- 
NAL, page 77). The group made a 14-city 
tour led by Cleveland’s Ernie Bohn, in- 
volving conferences with housing officials 
of over 40 cities. The trio then thrashed 
out a report, which they summarized for 
a final polishing by many of this coun- 
try’s leading housers at a Baltimore meet- 
ing called by NAHO. From this now-his- 
toric 1934 meeting emerged one of the 
Association’s first major publications—A 
Housing Program for the United States 
which became the basis for most majo 
housing legislation. 


HAROLD SINLEY BUTTENHEIM, 

85, another of NAHRO’s first members, 
and a pioneer and champion of city re- 
building, died January 11. Mr. Butten- 
heim had been editor of The American 





MEMBERSHIP SECRETARY RUTH ROSE LEAVES NAHRO 

A young oldtimer with the NAHRO staff, Ruth Rose, mem- 
bership secretary, has resigned. Miss Rose was a familiar figure 
to NAHROites, having officiated behind the registration desk 
at NAHRO annual conferences for the past 14 years. Her resig- 
nation came as of February | on the heels of a two-month leave, 
taken for reasons of health, and she is now in California. 

Miss Rose joined NAHRO in April 1945 as a typist; in 1946 
and 1947 she was named, first, publications secretary and, then, 
membership secretary. Succeeding Miss Rose in the membership 
position is another long-time NAHRO staffer, Lois Young. 












vice-president and a board member of the 
Urban League of Greater New York; a 
board member of the New York Civil Lib- 
erties Union; and a founder and second 
vice-president of the Civil Liberties Edu- 
cation Foundation. Back in 1921, she was 
appointed by the federal commissioner of 
immigration to a five-member advisory 
commission on welfare conditions of im- 
migrants. She also authored articles in the 
old Survey Graphic and other magazines 
on race relations, refugee problems, immi- 
gration, and housing and city planning. 
Miss Lasker was also widely recognized 
for her contributions to Hadassah, the 
largest Zionist group in the world, in 
which she played a prominent role in its 
maintenance of a network of medical and 
social-service institutions in Israel. 


ALICE J. SAMUEL, 
a leading figure in the British housing 
management field, died early this winter. 
She was one of three distinguished Euro- 
pean housing experts brought to the 
United States in 1934 by NAHRO (then 
NAHO) to help guide the Public Works 
Administration housing program. A man- 
ager of English housing estates and a coun- 
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City from 1911 to 1956, serving as editor 
emeritus from then until his death. Dur- 
ing a career that won him international 
recognition as an expert on municipal 
government, he held high office in more 
than 50 organizations devoted to better 
local government—among them the Na- 
tional Municipal League, the Citizens 
Housing and Planning Council of New 
York City, and the American Society of 
Planning Officials. Active in NAHRO in 
its early days, Mr. Buttenheim was a par- 
ticipant in the Association’s 1934 Balti- 
more meeting (see Alice Samuel, above) . 


KARL L. FALK, 
NAHRO president, has been making news 
recently on several fronts. 

In his role as Association president, he 
and several other representatives of organ- 
izations concerned with housing were in 
Nassau early this year as guests of House 
Home Magazine to discuss new ap- 
proaches to slum control, code enforce- 
ment, better housing at lower costs, and 
the desirability of establishing a depart- 
ment of urban affairs. The group is sched- 
uled to reassemble soon, following a 
House and Home staff fact-digging recess. 





Then, as president of the First Federal 
Savings and Loan Association of Fresno, 
California—a post to which he was re- 
elected in January—Dr. Falk addressed the 
February 14 management conference of 
the California Savings and Loan League 
on the topic, “Housing Problems That 
Must Be Solved,” where he stressed that 
“public and private housing . . . are es- 
sentially complementary to one another, 
not competitive. 

Donning his hat as professor of econom 
ics and head of the social science division 
of the Fresno State College, Dr. Falk ap 
peared as a panelist on local video screens 
for a program featuring Associate Justice 
William O. Douglas of the United States 
Supreme Court, who lectured on: “Democ 
racv vs. Communism in Asia.” 

Dr. Falk rounded out the month of 
January when he was named to the execu- 
tive board of the Incentive Taxation Com 
mittee of California—a group striving to 
get legislation passed that would put the 
tax bite on slumlords and speculators 
while easing tax burdens for property 
owners seeking to maintain and improve 
their property. 


CHARLES S. ASCHER, 

associate director of the Institute of Public 
Administration and secretary of NAHRO’s 
International Committee, has been follow 
ing through on his international interests 
ina big way. Early in December, he went to 
Manila for the first general assembly of 
the Eastern (Asia) Regional Organization 
for Public Administration, representing 
the International Union of Local Authori- 
ties. Then, mid-month, Mr. Ascher ap 
peared in India as a United Nations and 
UNESCO consultant at an international 
seminar on public administration prob 
lems of new and rapidly growing towns in 
the New Delhi region. There he met with 
other consultants, and with administrators, 
planners, political scientists, and sociolo- 
gists from nine South Asia countries, to 
develop recommendations for both exist- 
ing towns and those that will be built 
from scratch. 


IRA ROBBINS, 

JOHN D. LANGE 

were recently named to the board of trus- 
tees of the Foundation for Cooperative 
Housing. Mr. Robbins is a commissioner 
of the New York City Housing Authority 
and Mr. Lange is NAHRO’s executive di- 
rector. The foundation—a nonprofit mem- 
bership organization—was established in 
1952 to encourage cooperative housing 
through education and _ research and, 
through its subsidiary, the FCH Company, 
to provide business and technical advice 
to both co-op developers and operators of 
existing cooperatives. 


EDWARD J. ABBOTT, 

executive director of the Portsmouth (New 
Hampshire) housing authority, was se- 
lected in January as one of the state's 
three outstanding young men by the New 
Hampshire Junior Chamber of Commerce. 
Mr. Abbott was cited for his “devotion 
and contributions” to his city’s authority, 
which handles both housing and redevel 
opment programs, and for “the many ac- 
complishments he has made in the field 
of urban renewal.”” His renewal achieve- 
ments were termed particularly notable 
by the judges because the process was al- 
most unknown in the city when he took 
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office and “odds against him seemed almost 
insurmountable at times.” Mr. Abbott has 
headed the authority since 1954, following 

vear as acting planning director and 
building inspector for the city. 


GEORGE AKAHOSHI, 

formerly senior analyst for Chicago’s Real 
Estate Research Corporation, has been 
named director of the firm’s newly es- 
tablished department of urban renewal 
studies. Mr. Akahoshi was appointed to 
the corporation’s staff in 1959 (see July- 
August 1959 JOURNAL, page 225). A 
NAHRO member since 1952, he served 
as chairman of the Association’s Research 
and Statistics Committee for 1959-60. 


FRANKLYN LAMBERT 

has been named to the position of exec- 
utive director of the Columbus (Georgia) 
housing authority, a post held since 1939 
by Brown Nicholson, one of NAHRO’s 
past presidents, who died in December 
(see January JOURNAL, page 6). Mr. Lam- 
bert, a long-term NAHRO member, had 
been chief accountant of the Columbus 
authority for well over a decade. 


B. FINLEY VINSON, 

executive director of the Little Rock hous- 
ing authority from 1950 to 1954 (when 
he left public service to become assistant 
to the president of the First National 
Bank of that city) , in January was elected 
executive vice-president of the bank. Mr. 
Vinson has retained his NAHRO affilia- 
tion since leaving the authority, as well 
as active interest in the local renewal pro- 
gram. 


HOWARD A. NULL 

has joined the staff of Parkins, Rogers and 
Associates, a private consulting firm at 
Ferndale (Michigan) as associate planner. 
Mr. Null’s chief duties will be in the areas 
of urban renewal project planning and de- 
velopment. Formerly associate planner of 
the Macomb County (Michigan) planning 
commission, his background includes mas- 
ter’s degrees in both city planning and ur- 
ban geography. 


IRVING HORWITZ 

started out the New Year as executive direc- 
tor of Chicago’s Hyde Park Kenwood Com- 
munity Conference. Prior to his appoint- 
ment, Mr. Horwitz had been director of 
relocation for the Purdue-Calumet Devel- 
opment Foundation in East Chicago (In- 
diana). A ten-year resident of the Hyde 
Park area, he had served the conference 
through volunteer work, as an assistant 
block director, then as block director. 


RICHARD W. E. PERRIN, 

executive director of the Milwaukee hous- 
ing authority, was recently honored by the 
American Institute of Architects with a 
citation of merit for his recently published 
book Historic Wisconsin Architecture. The 
presentation was made by Milwaukee's 
mayor before the Wisconsin chapter of 
AIA. Mr. Perrin has headed the Milwaukee 
authority since 1946, following several years 
in the architectural field. 


EDWARD J. LOGUE 
late last year left New Haven, where he had 
acted as Mayor Richard C. Lee’s develop- 
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ment coordinator for several years, to be- 
come development administrator of the 
Boston redevelopment authority. Earlier, 
for about a year’s time, he had been serving 
as a consultant to Boston's mayor on a per 
diem basis. One evidence of his year’s work: 
Urban Renewal Administration approval 
in December of federal advances totalling 


over 2 million dollars for the preparation 
of a general neighborhood renewal plan 
for ten separate areas — encompassing ap- 
proximately 7750 acres. At about the same 
time, a local foundation approved a $75,000 
grant for testing out methods of bringing 
community health and welfare services into 
renewal areas. And, on another front, the 











In the United States on leave from his position as housing chief 
for the International Cooperation Administration mission in 
Korea is Guido Nadzo. He is pictured above participating in a 
traditional put-the-money-in-the-sack ceremony, marking the 
opening of a new Korean housing project. 


Mr. Nadzo, in Korea since 1956, is credited with having helped 
to draw up legislation by which thousands of dwelling units 
have been constructed in such communities as Inchon, Taejon, 
Taegu, Kwagju, and Pusan. The legislation, established jointly 
by the American mission and the Korean government, provides 
easy financing for low-income families and cooperatives and 


short-term construction loans for builders. 


Mr. Nadzo, who is 


scheduled to return to Korea in April, formerly worked on hous- 
ing problems in Italy under the Mutual Security Program. 





local chamber of commerce president has 
hailed Mr. Logue’s plan for the city as “the 
most significant document ever presented 
as a guide for Boston’s future growth.” To 
get his plans going, Mr. Logue says he will 
triple the authority’s present staff. 


DISTINGUISHED SERVICE AWARDS 
Cited last fall by the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency for distinguished service 
during the year were seven staff members 
of HHFA and its constituents: 


George O’B. Bailey, deputy assistant 
commissioner for management of the Pub- 
lic Housing Administration (see November 
1960 JouRNAL, page 389, for his citation) . 


Dan R. Hamady, assistant administrator 
for international housing in the Office of 
the HHFA Administrator, for “outstanding 
leadership, initiative and diplomacy in the 
international housing field ... Mr. Hamady 
has extended the prestige of the entire U.S. 
housing industry and has brought credit to 
the HHFA.” Mr. Hamady headed the U.S. 
delegation to the twentieth session of the 
housing committee of the United Nations 
Economic Commission for Europe, held 
during June in Geneva, Switzerland. 


Martin L. Millspaugh, Jr., assistant com- 
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missioner for program planning and devel- 
opment for the Urban Renewal Adminis- 
tration for “his newspaper-reporter-ability 
to probe to the heart of an issue . . . his 
rare administrative skill and leadership . . . 
his tireless effort in preparing URA testi- 
mony for Congressional hearings . . . his 
unusual personal abilities and technical 
knowledge.” Mr. Millspaugh has since re- 
signed from URA (see October 1960 Jour- 
NAL, page 332). 


Lewis E. Williams, who has held the post 
of assistant administrator for administra- 
tion in the Office of the Administrator since 
1948, “with loyalty and a deep understand- 
ing and appreciation of the role of the 
career executive in government.” Says the 
citation: “As the senior career executive of 
the Housing and Home Finance Agency, 
Lewis E. Williams has demonstrated out- 
standing ability, breadth of knowledge, 
leadership, and dedication to the principles 
and practices of government.” 

Other recipients of the distinguished 
service award were Edward J. Dee, assistant 
commissioner for field operations in the 
Federal Housing Administration; John Paul 
Harris, regional director of community 
facilities, Chicago office; and Allan C. 
Tyler, loans manager of the loans admin- 
istration division of the Federal National 
Mortgage Association. 
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“OUTSIDE GROUPS" ACCELERATE 
EMPHASIS ON RENEWAL PROBLEMS 

Lawyers, health officials, clergy- 
men, urban leagues, chamber of 
commerce members—urban renewal 
questions have come before such 
groups at recent annual meetings 
or special symposiums. The five 
events described below lengthen 
the long parade of urban renewal 
events being sponsored by trade, 
professional, and other groups out- 
side the renewal field (see Decem- 
ber 1960 JouRNAL, page 417). 


Association of American Law 
Schools geared a roundtable session 
of its December annual meeting in 
Philadelphia to “Opportunities and 
Problems in Urban Renewal.” The 
session aimed to uncover relative 
importance within the renewal pro- 
gram of clearance, rehabilitation, 
code enforcement; of public and 
private financing; adequate provi- 
sion for relocation; and suburban 
renewal. Federal, mayoral, and re- 
developer’s points of view were pre- 
sented by Urban Renewal Admin- 
istration Commissioner David M. 
Walker; Newark’s Mayor Leo P. 
Carlin; and James Scheuer, pres- 
ident of Renewal and Development 
Corporation of New York City. 
Other “name” speakers included 
discussion leaders William L. Rafs- 
ky, Philadelphia’s development co- 
ordinator, and Frank P. Zeidler, 
consultant to the American Mu- 
nicipal Association and former 
mayor of Milwaukee. 


The American Public Health As- 
sociation, meeting in San Francisco 
in November for the group’s twen- 
ty-eighth annual meeting, heard 
about some of the symptoms of 
sickness in American cities. A psy- 
chologist, Dr. Edward Stainbrook, 
chairman of the department of 
psychiatry at the University of 
Southern California’s school of med- 
icine at Los Angeles, suggested that 
it might be necessary to establish 
departments of social behavior in 
city and county administrations 
(see page 64). 


The National Urban League fo- 
cused on real estate topics at several 
sessions of its golden anniversary 
conference in Pittsburgh during 
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early September. “Race, Housing, 
and Urban Renewal—Crucial Tri- 
angle in American Cities” was the 
topic of one featured speaker, J. 
Stanley Purnell, chairman of Pitts- 
burgh’s ACTION - Housing, Inc. 
Mr. Purnell’s talk then went up for 
discussion by a panel of housing ex- 
perts including: James H. Scheuer, 
head of a New York City rede- 
velopment firm; Charles M. Tuck- 
er, Jr., resident manager of the 
\ssociate Brokers Investment Com- 
pany of Pontiac, Michigan; Joseph 
E. Davis, president of Carver Fed- 
eral Savings and Loan Association; 
Oscar Cohen, national program 
director of B’nai B’rith’s Anti Def- 
amation League; and Session Chair- 
man R. E. Clarke, president of 
Cincinnati’s Urban League and a 
member of the Cincinnati housing 
authority. Another key conference 
session was a workshop discussion 
on “The Realities of Urban Re- 
newal,” with participants includ- 
ing Charles C. Beckett, director of 
Washington, D.C.’s southwest ur- 
ban renewal demonstration project, 
and George B. Nesbitt, intergroup 
relations officer of the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency. Serving as 
consultant to both sessions was Reg- 
inald A. Johnson, national housing 
director for the Urban League. 


The Second National Conference 
on the Church and Social Welfare 
has been scheduled for October 
23-27, at Cleveland, by the National 
Council of the Churches of Christ. 
While several conference sessions 
will touch on topics of general in- 
terest to NAHROites, heavy hous- 
ing emphasis is promised in the 
section on “Community Planning 
and Church Responsibility,” with 
subtopics including: urban renew- 
al and public housing, suburbia, 
exurbia, and social planning; and 
a section on the aged, which will 
deal with many facets of housing 
for the elderly, including trends in 
financing and administration, ac- 
tivity programs, health care, and 





nonresident care and extension of 
services—plus detailed discussion on 
retirement communities. For a bro- 
chure on the conference, write: 
Department of Social Welfare, Na- 
tional Council of the Churches of 
Christ, 475 Riverside Drive, New 
York 27. 


U.S. Chamber of Commerce back- 
ing of a symposium on “The Re- 
sponsibility of Private Industry in 
Renewal” brought about 450 busi- 
ness and civic leaders from around 
the country to Hartford last fall. 
Those on hand got a chance to see 
first hand what a local chamber of 
commerce can accomplish in a city’s 
renewal efforts: paraded before the 
delegates were such achievements 
of the Hartford chamber as (1) 
participation in the planning of 
two renewal projects; (2) the lin- 
ing up of sponsors for new con- 
struction; (3) the winning of pub- 
lic support for the city’s rebuilding 
efforts. 


UNIVERSITIES CONTINUE SEARCH 
FOR ANSWERS TO URBAN PROBLEMS 

Universities all around the coun- 
try are keeping up their active per- 
formance in the housing and urban 
renewal fields (see July 1960 Jour- 
NAL, page 253, and November, page 
123). 


Florida State University was the 
scene of a late February workshop 
titled, “Building Better Commun- 
ities,” an event aimed to alert local 
governmental officials and others to 
the range of problems created by 
urban growth. Sponsorship of the 
workshop was shared by the uni- 
versity, NAHRO’s Southeastern Re- 
gional Council, the Florida Devel- 
opment Board, the city of Talla- 
hassee, and the city’s chamber of 
commerce. 


University of Pennsylvania’s 
school of social work in Philadel- 
phia is offering a course in “Com- 
munity Organization for Urban Re- 
newal” for staff members of public 
and private agencies working with 
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ment and control to prevent 
costly overstocking or 
shortages. You get this 
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Act now! 
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community groups. Class materials 
will include a review of experiences 
of the students, plus readings and 
written assignments chosen to focus 
on methods of developing citizen 
participation in connection with 
the programs with which the stu- 
dents are associated, particularly 
those relating to urban renewal. 


Duke University law school has 
devoted two issues of its quarterly 
bulletin to a “Symposium on Ur- 
ban Renewal.” Part I, the autumn 
1960 edition, covers such subjects 
as: a new pattern for urban re- 
newal, federal urban renewal legis- 
lation, the workable program, re- 
habilitation and conservation, the 
disposition program, a ten-year cri- 
tique of the federal renewal pro- 
gram, and state and local incentives 
and techniques for renewal. Among 
Part I contributors are: David M. 
Walker, then commissioner of the 
Urban Renewal Administration; 
Harry N. Osgood, public relations 
specialist for Sears, Roebuck, and 
Company, and William L. Slayton, 
a partner in I. M. Pei and Associ- 
ates, a private architectural firm. 

Part II, scheduled for the winter 
1961 issue, will cover relocation, 
leasing in disposition of renewal 
land, the private redeveloper’s 
point of view, relation of local gov- 
ernment to urban renewal, current 
problems affecting condemnation 


costs, renewal economics, and 
“Property et al vs Nuisance et al.” 
Contributors include Martin Mills- 
paugh, deputy general manager of 
the Charles Center project in Bal- 
timore; George Duggar, of the Bu- 
reau of Public Administration at 
Berkeley, California; and Irvin Da- 
gen, general counsel of the St. 
Louis Housing and Land Clear- 
ance for Redevelopment Author- 
ities. 

The complete symposium is avail- 
able for $5 from: Law and Con- 
temporary Problems, Duke Univer- 
sity School of Law, Duke Station, 
Durham, North Carolina. Either 
Part I or Part Il—please designate 
clearly, asks the university—may be 
purchased separately at $2.50. Dis- 
counts of 20 per cent (f.0.b. Dur- 
ham) are offered on purchases of 
10 or more of either part. 

The University of Chicago re- 
cently wound up a workshop on 
urban studies that brought together 
faculty specialists from departments 
of economics, geography, political 
science, sociology, and _ business. 
The lectures focused on “Housing 
and Residential Land Use.” Staft 
members from civic, governmental, 
and private organizations, plus U 
of C graduate students, were wel- 
comed to the workshop to hear dis- 
cussions on subjects that ranged 
from “The Spatial Structure of the 
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Housing Market,” to “Race, Hous- 
ing, and Government,” to “The 
Politics of Urban Renewal.” 

Another U of C series on urban 
problems—cosponsored by the cen- 
ter for neighborhood renewal of 
Chicago’s housing and planning 
council—is scheduled to begin April 
13 at the university’s downtown 
center. Ten Thursday evening lec- 
tures by academic and civic leaders 
will “narrow” the urban issue down 
to “Renewing Chicago in the Six- 
ties.” Aim of the lectures: to stim- 
ulate community leaders to active 
participation in the city’s renewal 
efforts. Participants will have the 
opportunity to question speakers 
after each address, then will divide 
up into smaller discussion groups to 
explore implications of the ideas 
presented. The series is planned to 
break down into four main themes: 
(1) the people in the city of the 
60’s; (2) the future of the city in 
the 60’s; (3) everyone’s stake in re- 
newal; and (4) policy and decision 
making in urban renwal. Selective 
registrations, and support of local 
business, union, professional, and 
civic groups are planned to assure 
attendance by a broadly represen- 
tative cross section of community 
interests. The sponsors encourage 
organizations to select representa- 
tives for the program and, if pos- 
sible, to underwrite costs—$20—of 
participation. For information, con- 
tact: Alan Goldfarb or James 
Twomey, Metropolitan Center for 
Neighborhood Renewal of the Met- 
ropolitan Housing and Planning 
Council, 8 South Dearborn Street, 
Chicago 3, Illinois; or William 
Friedlander, University College, 
The University of Chicago, 64 East 
Lake Street, Chicago 1, Illinois. 

The University of California bu- 
reau of public administration and 
department of city and regional 
planning have under way in San 
Francisco an extension program on 
“Urban Renewal: The Next Big 
Tasks.” Billed as a “civic seminar” 
for those “who have already con- 
tributed to progress in urban re- 
newal and now want to see a good 
deal farther ahead,” the program is 
made up of eight two-hour sessions, 
on Mondays, running from January 
23 to March 13. 

At each session, an “expert” in a 
field important to over-all renewal 
goals presents a paper and a “chief 
interrogator” attacks some of the 
controversial points made as a spark 
to generate free-for-all fireworks. 
Among “experts” scheduled to ap- 
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pear are such people as Action, 
Inc.’s James Lash; Richard U. Rat- 
cliff, professor of real estate and 
land economics at the University 
of Wisconsin; and, from the Uni- 
versity of California, Davis McEn- 
tire (professor of social welfare), 
Vernon DeMars (chairman of the 
department of architecture), and 
Catherine Bauer Wurster, (lecturer 
in city and regional planning). In 
order to make for heavy audience 
participation in discussions, enroll- 
ment in the seminar is being held 
down to 40. 


University of Pittsburgh gradu- 
ate school of public and interna- 
tional affairs announces plans for 
the first in a series of “summit” con- 
ferences on municipal affairs by top 
Allegheny County governmental ol- 
ficials and civic leaders. Key ques- 
tions to be dissected in the series: 
(1) to what extent is Allegheny 
County a single community, in 
terms of economy, transportation, 
cultural, social and recreational fa- 
cilities? and (2) how much do local 
government functions inter-relate 
and how much does the county's 
future hinge upon their coopera- 
tion? 

The Allegheny Seminar, as the 
continuing series is to be called, 
will be launched at Morgantown, 
West Virginia, April 23-25. Funds 
for the Allegheny Seminar have 
been provided through a grant by 
the Buhl Foundation of Pittsburgh. 
Sponsors of the seminar, in addi- 
tion to the university’s institute of 
local government, include the Alle- 
gheny County board of commission- 
ers, ACTION-Housing, Inc., The 
Pennsylvania Economy League 
(western division), and the Pitts- 
burgh Regional Planning Council. 
Membership includes 26 public of- 
ficials, 16 civic leaders. 

On the agenda for the April con- 
ference are general meetings plus 
two special panel discussions: “The 
Movement of People and Goods in 
Allegheny County’—highways, traf- 
fic control, mass transit, relations 
of these to land use, importance of 
“downtown” and of transportation 
to the county’s future; and “The 
Environmental Pattern in Alle- 
gheny County”—parks, open space, 
air pollution, water supply, refuse 
disposal, housing, land subdivision, 
and building cost. 

For information, contact: The 
Institute of Local Government, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 13, 
Pennsylvania. 
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Cornell University made available 
several financial aids for graduate 
students in architecture, landscape 
architecture, and city and regional 
planning. Awards, which all in- 
clude free tuition and fees, include: 
one or more graduate fellowships, 
with a $2000 stipend; a $175 uni- 
versity scholarship; assistantships, 
carrying a minimum stipend of 
$1150, in departments of architec- 
tural history, construction, design, 
and city and regional planning; 
and some scholarships of the tui- 
tion and fees variety. 


Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology got into the television spot- 
light November 21 through partici- 
pation in a one-hour CBS network 
show of three MIT urban and 
architectural authorities—John E. 
Burchard, dean of the school of 
humanities and social sciences; Dr. 
Pietro Belluschi, dean of the school 
of architecture; and Edmund Ba- 
con, an MIT graduate who now 
heads the Philadelphia city plan 
ning commission. Name of the 
show: “Big City—1980,” second of 
a “tomorrow” series commemorat- 
ing MIT’s centennial. The program 
told the story of how an older city 
(Philadelphia) is working out its 
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survival through an imaginative ur- 
ban renewal program and explored 
obstacles and accomplishments in 
the building of a new capital city 
in the midst of a jungle (Brasilia). 

Much of the show was filmed on 
location in the two cities concerned 
but it also included aerial shots of 
“urban sprawl” along the east coast 
of the United States. Philadelphia’s 
renaissance was graphically docu- 
mented through film sequences, 
narrated by Mr. Bacon, showing 
the new city rising from the rubble 
of demolition; development of an 
expressway almost to the center of 
town; construction of Penn Center, 
said to be this country’s largest 
open area for offices; and rehabili- 
tation of a treasury of 18th cen- 
tury colonial architecture in one 
of the city’s worst slums. 

Brasilia, built to open up the 
rich interior of Brazil as well as to 
serve as the nation’s capital city, 
was shown as paralleling the plan- 
ning of Washington, D.C. Dean 
Burchard pointed out that Bra- 
silia’s construction is going so fast 
that a new building is dedicated 
almost every week. 


The University of California has 
a second iron in the renewal fire 
(see page 57). In December it re- 
ceived a $15,000 Ford Foundation 
grant for a year-long study of urban 
renewal problems, with particular 
emphasis on urban center and 
fringe areas in California and other 
western states including Hawaii and 
Alaska. The project is one of the 
series of urban renewal studies be- 
ing financed by the Ford Founda- 
tion in which NAHRO is partici- 
pating (see July 1960 JouRNAL, 
page 257). 

The University of California 
study is being carried out by Cath- 
erine Bauer Wurster, lecturer in 
city and regional planning. Mrs. 
Wurster suggests that special solu- 
tions may be needed for western 
urban problems, since “We have 
rapid growth and change, with a 
highly mobile shifting population 
and a chronic shortage of decent 
homes for low-income and minority 
newcomers. California does not 
have vast, ancient slum areas with 
long established residents, but we 
are creating new blight and shack- 
towns all the time. Since most of 
our growth is yet to come, it is a 
problem of preventing future slums 
as much as getting rid of old ones.” 
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Housing Calendar 





“Housing Calendar” is a NAHRO service that is designed to 
keep members up on what's going on in NAHRO and in other 
national and international organizations operating in fields re- 
lated to housing and urban renewal (NAHRO events appear in 


bold type). 


February 
13-14—NAHRO-Cooperative 
League of U.S.A. Fourth 
annual conference on co- 
operative housing. May- 
flower Hotel, Washington, 
D. C. 


16—Middle Atlantic Region- 

al Council. Executive com- 
mittee. Park-Sheraton Ho- 
tel, New York City. 


16-17—Middle Atlantic Re- 
gional Council. Commis- 
sioner’s Workshop. Park 
Sheraton Hotel, New York 
City. 


17-18—Southwest Regional 
Council. Executive com- 
mittee. New Orleans. 


20 — Pacific Southwest Re- 
gional Council. Executive 
committee. Stardust Hotel, 
Las Vegas. 

23—ACTION, Inc. Meeting 
of members and associates. 
Washington, D. C. 


26-27 — Southeast Regional 
Council. Renewal work- 
shop. Tallahassee, Florida. 


27-28 — Southwest Regional 
Council - PHA. Workshop 
on housing design for the 
elderly. Hilton Hotel, Fort 
Worth. 


28—New York Metropolitan 
Chapter. Workshep confer- 
ence. Community Church, 
New York City. 


March 


10-11—Board of Governors. 
Washington, D. C. 


12-13—National Housing 
Conference, Annual meet- 
ing. Washington, D. C. 


13-16—National Health 
Council. Annual health 
forum. New York City. 


22-23—Southwest Regional 
Council. Rehabilitation 
seminar. Little Rock. 


23—New York Metropolitan 
Chapter. Community 
Church of New York, New 
York City. 


April 
6-7— Joint Committee on 
Housing and Welfare. Na- 
tional Housing Center, 
Washington, D. C. 


16-18—Renewal Conference. 
University of Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
18—National Social Welfare 
Assembly. Spring meeting. 
New York City. 
19-21—PHA-Detroit Hous- 
ing Commission. Regional 
T & M clinic on heating 
plants. Detroit. 

20-21—-T & M Committee. 
Cincinnati. 

23 - 28 — American Institute 
of Architects. Philadelphia. 


24— National Council on 
Aging. Conference of na- 
tional organizations. New 
York City. 

26-28—Institute on housing 
the aged. Sponsored by Na- 
tional Council on the Ag- 
ing, Institute of Physical 
Medicine and Rehabilita- 
tion of NYU, and National 
Housing Center. New York 
City. 

27-28—National Association 
of Home Builders. Urban 
renewal conference. Balti- 
more. 

28—Central California 
Chapter. Modesto. 


May 
11—New York Metropolitan 
Chapter. Housing tour. 
New Haven, Connecticut. 


11-12—North Central Re- 
gional Council. Annual 
meeting. Biltmore Hotel, 
Dayton, Ohio. 

14-19—National Conference 
on Social Welfare. Minne- 
apolis-St. Paul. 


21-24—National Council on 
Crime and Delinquency. 
Atlantic City. 


21-24—Pacific Southwest Re- 
gional Council. Annual 
meeting. Flamingo Hotel, 
Santa Rosa, California. 
25-26—Board of Governors. 
Hilton Hotel, Denver. 
28-30—Southwest Regional 
Council. Annual meeting. 
Hilton Hotel, El Paso, 
Texas. 


June 
4-7—Southeastern Regional 
Council. Annual meeting. 
Virginia Beach Commun- 
ity Center, Virginia Beach. 


*Specific date not yet announced. 


5-7—Ontario Housing Con- 
ference. Hamilton, Ontar- 
io, Canada. 


18-20—Middle Atlantic Re- 
gional Council. Annual 
meeting. Syracuse Country 
House, Syracuse, New 
York. 


22-24—Pacific Northwest 
Regional Council. Annual 
meeting. Eugene Hotel, 
Eugene, Oregon. 


25-27—New England Re- 
gional Council. Annual 
meeting. Equinox House. 
Swampscott, Massachu- 
setts. 


July 
3-7—International Union of 
Architects. Sixth congress. 
London, England. 


»- 7 — Housing Committee, 
United Nations Economic 
Commission for Europe. 
Symposium on urban re- 
newal. Geneva, Switzer- 
land. 


October 
1-6— National Recreation 
Association. Annual recre- 
ation congress. Detroit. 
2-6—American Nursing 
Homes Association. Cleve- 
land. 


16-17—National Council on 
Aging. Annual meeting. 
New York City. 
16-20—National Safety 
Council. Forty-ninth Safe- 
ty Congress. Chicago. 
23-27—Second National Con- 
ference on Churches and 
Social Welfare. Cleveland. 
26-28—National Federation 
of Settlements and Neigh- 
borhood Centers. South- 
eastern conference. Mam- 
moth Cave, Kentucky. 


29-November 1 — NAHRO 
Annual Conference. Sher- 
aton Hotel, Washington, 
D. C. ° 


*—Housing Committee, 
United Nations Economic 
Commission for Europe. 
Seminar on housing surveys 
and programs. Yugoslavia. 
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The post-inaugural flurry of executive and legislative actions has given housing 
and urban renewal news a prime headline flavoring, for a change. 


RULES COMMITTEE ENLARGED. February began on an up-beat note when word came in that the 
House of Representatives had moved to take some of the force and effect out of the 
conservative coalition in the House Rules Committee (which had blocked the 1960 
omnibus housing bill, among other things) by approving, 217-212, enlargement of the 
committee membership--from 12 to 15. Two of the three new members are Democrats: 
Elliot of Alabama and Sisk of California, named by Speaker Rayburn with a view 
toward at least giving Administration-sponsored legislation more ready access to the 
floor of the House. Third appointee: Elmer J. Hoffman, of Illinois. 


PRESIDENT DEFINES RENEWAL ROLE IN ECONOMIC IMPROVEMENT. Two days later, on February 3, 
President Kennedy gave to Congress his message on economic recovery and growth, 
which gave housing and community development high status in the apparatus of 
measures for improving the economic picture. Meeting the problems of urban growth, 
he said, "calls for new initiative and imagination...in housing construction...main- 
tenance and improvement of our vast stock of existing housing, in urban renewal... 
provision of community facilities...revitalization of administrative machinery at 
the federal, state and local levels...more comprehensive and more practical planning 
for urban and metropolitan areas." 

Noting that he would soon make specific recommendations to Congress "for 
action in this whole vital area," the President announced a set of interim direc- 
tives aimed at stimulating residential construction: 

e--ereduction of the Federal Housing Administration's insurance rate from 5% to 
5% per cent, with support from the Federal National Mortgage Association and the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board...liberalization of Community Facilities Administra- 
tion loan rates and criteria...speed-up of public housing construction (some 60,000 
units for which sites are available) and of urban renewal project processing. 

The Housing and Home Finance Agency responded immediately, instructing all 
field offices to re-gear operations in conformance with the Presidential directive. 
The President wired the mayors of 297 cities, urging review of local programs "to 
find ways of hastening the completion of these vital civic improvements." 


BILLS PILE UP IN CONGRESS. While all this was happening, Capitol Hill trembled a bit 
under the impact of housing-renewal centered decisions, decisions, decisions: the 

Senate decided to approve, by a voice vote, the appointment of Dr. Robert C. Weaver 

to be HHFA administrator, after much controversy-ridden evaluation...the upper 

chamber also decided to pass a bill that would extend to 1963 the Reorganization Act 

of 1949, which would give the President an opportunity to establish a department of 

housing and urban affairs, subject to Congressional "veto" (within 60 days)...about 

40 senators and representatives decided to introduce a variety of bills, including 

a dozen designed to elevate HHFA to departmental status (the White House reportedly 

prefers the direct legislation rather than the reorganization act lever). The other 

bills propose piecemeal amendments to the basic housing act, touching on matters 

such as middle-income housing, neighborhood conservation, relocation payment 

increases, urban mass transportation, college housing, public facility loans, etc.-- 

for the most part, carry-overs from the ill-fated 1960 comprehensive housing } 
measure. While these proposals do not constitute merely legislative exercises to 
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keep the housing subcommittees in trim before the big match gets under way, they do 
have a preliminary quality. The key move will come from the White House. 


NO FINAL WORD FROM THE CENSUS BUREAU. No final word has yet come to NAHRO on the 
publication date for the reports on the "Components of Change" in the housing 
inventory from the 1960 Census of Housing. In a letter to President Karl L. Falk 
on January 23, the director of the census, Dr. Robert W. Burgess, stated: 

"We are making another review of the work that remains to be done and hope that 
we may be able to do very much better than some of the more recent timetables 
have indicated . .. I can assure you that we do recognize the importance of 
these statistics..." 


On other Census Bureau items: 


--Special tabulations for local housing authorities, delayed for about three to 
four months, are beginning to roll. Advance reports are already in the hands of 
some 20 authorities and more are on the way. 


--Dr. Burgess has also informed President Falk that Census Bureau officials are 
"in full accord" with the recommendations of NAHRO's Board of Governors in their 
December 1960 resolution: The expansion of "Components of Change in the Housing 
Inventory" and "Housing Vacancies" reports to additional metropolitan areas with 
publication on a more frequent basis. 

In a letter to NAHRO Executive Director John D. Lange on February 10, 
Director Burgess had a further word about NAHRO recommendations: "We are much 
interested in Mr. Falk's recommendation that a permanent liaison be set up 
between the Bureau of the Census and representatives and agencies interested in 
housing information. This liaison might well become an effective instrument for 
promoting the expansion and improvement of housing statistics. We are giving 
consideration to calling an initial meeting of such a group, on an ad hoc basis..." 


PHA-2600. A NEW SYSTEM OF ACCOUNTS. Beginning in January 1961, a new report made its 
appearance on the desk of local housing authority financial officers: the gold- 
colored, 80-page publication called Uniform System of Accounts (Classification 
and Description of Accounts)=--better known as PHA-2600. The new report is a 
companion volume to the revised Accounting Manual issued in March 1960. Both 
reports were prepared under the direction of H. L. Wooten, PHA's assistant 
commissioner for administration. They were reviewed in several meetings with the 
PHA staff by NAHRO's Accounting and Auditing Committee headed by Carl J. 
Mayerhoefer of Cincinnati. 

In the circular announcing the release on January 31, Form 2600 was made 
effective immediately. However, reflecting the concern of Mr. Mayerhoefer and 
other local housing authority officials, Commissioner Bruce Savage revised the 
effective date in a follow-up circular on February 6. The new form is now to be 
effective for local housing authority fiscal years beginning on or after April l, 
1961 for projects in the operation period. Special instructions will be 
prepared with regard to the effective date for projects in the development period. 











PLANNING AND DESIGN—A NEW PHA MANUAL SECTION. The first section of the new PHA Develop- 
ment Manual=--Section 207.1 of the Low Rent Housing Manual--was released on 

January 30. Some 28 major changes were made in this substitute for the previous 
manual section on planning and design. Included in the major changes: 


1--The substitution of per bedroom for per unit measures in determining square 
foot areas of play space and community space. 


2--More liberal allowances for bathroom and plumbing facilities. (A shower over 
a bath tub is made a local option; units with four bedrooms may include one 
complete bath and a half bath; units with five bedrooms may include two complete 
baths, one with showerif desired.) 


3--Space and utilities may be provided in one=- and two-story dwellings for 
tenant-owned automatic washing machines in the kitchen. 


4--The number of items where waivers from standards may be obtained from the 
Regional PHA Director is increased (front and rear door requirement, crawl space 
drainage, condensation requirement for exposed concrete, mechanical refrigeration, 
perambulator storage, master TV antennae approval). 


The new section was developed under the direction of Charles L. Levy, PHA 
assistant commissioner for development. NAHRO's Committee on Development met twice 
with the PHA staff in the course of the revision of the manual. Frederic A. Fay 

of Richmond, Virginia is chairman of the NAHRO Committee. 
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‘PROBLEM FAMILIES’— 


efforts at social rehabilitation yield results in Britain 


ABNER D. SILVERMAN, Acting Deputy Commissioner of the Public Housing Ad- 
ministration, discussed British techniques for dealing with 
housing families at NAHRO’s 1960 Annual Conference. He based his remarks on 
what he had learned while on a nine-month study tour abroad. 

Mr. Silverman began his NAHRO talk by explaining the differences in the way 
public housing operates in the United States and Great Britain: “a housing authority, 
in British parlance,” he said, refers to the power a unit of local government [is given] 


to undertake housing activity 


“multi-problem” 


publi 


. . « [Parliament] confers duties and powers ...to... 


local government as it deems proper.” Mr. Silverman also pointed out that public 
housing is thoroughly accepted in Britain and that localities have virtually free rein 
in operating their programs. The rest of Mr. Silverman’s talk is presented below. 


There are no data to show the 
precise number of atypical, anti- 
social, or so-called “lower class fam- 
ilies” residing in British council 
housing; nor is there any precise 
correlation between social class and 
income. Nevertheless, there is some 
connection between social class and 
money income. Even in our egali- 
tarian society (although it is heresy 
to suggest it), while it is true that 
every poor family is not “low-class”’ 
and every “low-class” family is not 
poor, there is probably a higher 
concentration of families of low- 
class culture among the lower-in- 
come groups. The high concentra- 
tion of public housing tenants in 
the United States at the lower in- 
come intervals makes it abundantly 
certain that a much higher number 
of atypical, anti-social, or “lower- 
class” families are to be found in 
American public housing than in 
British council housing. 

This hypothesis seems justified 
by the facts: (a) families receiving 
assistance or benefits constituted 43 
per cent of all families re-examined 
in public housing during calendar 
year 1958 and (b) for the same 
period, 36 per cent of all families 
with minors were families with 
only one adult member. 

In Britain, “problem families” 
constitute from | to 2 per cent of 
the project population, whereas the 
rule of thumb figures prevailing in 
the US seem to be 2 to 314 per cent. 

What's a “Problem Family?” 

Although I have used the term 
“problem families” to describe what 
NAHRO once called “troubled and 
troublesome” families, there is no 
uniformity of nomenclature: “prob- 
lem families,” “multi-problem fam- 
ilies,” “hard-core families,” “unso- 
cial families,” “problem tenants,” 
“unsatisfactory tenants”—these are 
all names given to families about 
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whom society is rightfully con- 
cerned. Besides the lack of uni- 
formity in nomenclature, there is 
an equal lack of agreement as to 
the cause of, or even the attributes 
that characterize, problem families. 
Reading the professional literature 
in the field leads to the proposition 
that “problem families” are caused 
or characterized by inherited bio- 
logical deficiencies, poverty, degrad- 
ing environment, low-class culture, 
ignorance, multiplicity of children, 
mental or physical ill health. More- 
over, from the housing department 
point of view, the mere existence 
of these factors would be insuffi- 
cient to cause official concern unless 
accompanied by a failure to pay 
rent or through becoming a nui- 
sance to neighbors, or through dam- 
age to the property. 

Irrespective of the disagreement 
as to cause, or whether poverty 
or mental ill health is cause or 
effect, it is clear that both countries 
have such families, both countries 
find them as tenants in publicly- 
owned housing, and both countries 
find themselves obliged to do some- 
thing to cure or rehabilitate them. 


General British Approach 

In Britain, the processes employ- 
ed make use of the services of local 
authority, the national government, 
and voluntary associations (the 
British term for community agen- 
cies). At the local authority level, 
the departments concerned with 
problem families include the hous- 
ing, welfare, health, and the chil- 
dren’s departments. 

The techniques employed by the 
leasing home visit, the housing 
housing department generally fol- 
low this pattern. Based on a pre- 
manager will grade the prospective 
tenant by his housekeeping stand- 
ards or rent-paying record. If the 


authority considers the prospective 
tenant an actual or potential “prob- 
lem,” it will, hook it choose or be 
obliged to rehouse the family, offer 
accommodation in one of its older 
properties, which generally have 
less desirable amenities. However, 
the family is assured that, should 
they prove to be good tenants, they 
will be transferred to more desir- 
able quarters. On the other hand, 
should they persist in their insani- 
tary or feckless behavior, they will 
be evicted. This proffer of a carrot 
on a stick is usually effective, pri- 
marily because eviction constitutes 
a serious threat in Britain. Eviction, 
in fact, because of the housing 
shortage, may lead to break-up of 
the family. 

In addition, the rent collector, 
or some other staff employee, will 
inspect the family at frequent inter- 
vals to guide, or if need be, to goad 
it into a better way of life. This 
housing management assistant is 
frequently called a “housing wel- 
fare officer.” But again, British 
word usage is not American—wel- 
fare officer, in this context, means 
the local government officer who is 
concerned with tenant-management 
relations, not with social-welfare 
matters. 

In a very few cases (Paisley in 
Scotland is an example), the hous- 
ing department will segregate its 
problem-family tenants in a single 
estate or group of dwellings under 
the guidance of a resident super- 
visor who will visit and inspect 
each family daily. This approach, 
however, is an unusual one and is 
generally frowned upon in profes- 
sional circles. ’ 

Welfare Role 

The welfare department of a local 
authority is charged, among other 
duties, with responsibility for pro- 
viding “temporary accommodation 
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MILWAUKEE HOUSING AUTHORITY LAUDED 
FOR HOUSING-IS-PEOPLE MINDEDNESS 


“They recognized that it takes more than a house to make a 
home and that the real people who live in these houses do not 
live by brick and mortar and modern plumbing alone!” 

The quote above is a flower plucked from a bouquet sent to 
the Milwaukee housing authority in January by the Milwaukee 
Settlements and Neighborhood Centers. The citation—it was the 
direct result of the way the authority went about planning for 
the Silver Spring Neighborhood Center in connection with a 
low-rent project—is another reflection of a housing-is-people 
mindedness that was described in the January JOURNAL (page 18). 

Said the citation, in part: “The members of the Authority 
and their staff exemplify all that is creative and healthy in the 
highest tradition of public service a courageous wisdom 
and a sensitivity to the human values so frequently lost in large- 
scale government planning . . . We congratulate the Authority 
for its clear vision and present this certificate in grateful acknowl- 
edgment of its contribution to the cause of human freedom and 
dignity.” 


SOCIAL BEHAVIOR GETS EMPHASIS AT 
PUBLIC HEALTH ASSOCIATION EVENT 


“Perhaps the engineers who plow under vast green areas for 
the super-super-highway and who pile brick upon brick in urban 
and suburban areas devastated by the excavating machine are 
as subtly destructive to man as our once familiar Typhoid 
Mary was...” 

The statement quoted above was just one of many made at 
the annual meeting of the American Public Health Association, 
held last fall in San Francisco, in an attempt to get at the causes, 
the effects, and the cures for what were called the “symptoms of 
sickness in our society.” Concentration on social behavior came 
in the remarks of the two conference keynoters, Dr. Edward 
Stainbrook, chairman of the department of psychiatry at the 
University of Southern California at Los Angeles, and Dr. Abel 
Wolman, professor emeritus of sanitary engineering at The 
Johns Hopkins University. 

Both Dr. Wolman and Dr. Stainbrook urged public health 
officials to tackle the new problems as they had in past decades 
tackled sanitary problems. Tracing much of the trouble to rapid 
population growth, especially in urban areas, it was suggested 
that it might be necessary in the years ahead to establish city 
and county departments of social behavior. 


FORD FOUNDATION BACKS STUDY 
OF THE HUMAN SIDE OF RENEWAL 


Intensive study into the human side of urban renewal has been 
made possible by a $25,000 Ford Foundation grant awarded last 
October to The Reverend Trafford P. Maher, head of the human 
relations center in St. Louis University’s department of educa- 
tion. Father Maher is basing his study on a conviction “that 
planning for brick and mortar alone, with only a token nod to 
the people involved, will not achieve what is hoped for in the 
total concept of urban renewal.” 

In the study, such communities as Pittsburgh and Philadel- 
phia—where renewal has been moving at a good clip—will be used 
as “laboratory” cities. Here Father Maher will study such aspects 
of renewal as public health, education, and recreation. 





for persons who are in urgent need 
thereof, the need having arisen 
from circumstances which could not 
have been reasonably foreseen.” To 
this extent, the welfare department 
is also concerned with housing, but 
with housing the “homeless.” 

Usually, the accommodations un- 
der the welfare department’s juris- 
diction are former “poor-law” in- 
stitutions and, for the most part, 
accommodation is provided, tem- 
porarily, for mothers with small 
children. Thus if a family is evicted 
from its dwelling by the housing 
department, the mother and young 
children will be given temporary 
accommodation; the father and old- 
er children left to fend for them- 
selves. If new permanent quarters 
are not obtained in a reasonable 
length of time, the young children 
may be “taken into care” by the 
children’s department, i.e., placed 
in foster homes or orphanages, and 
the mother left to fend for herself. 
In sum, the family is effectively 
broken up. 

Consequently, the threat of evic- 
tion is a serious matter for the fam- 
ily—and for the community. From 
the community’s point of view, 
there are several serious aspects: the 
break-up of the family itself, the 
prolonged use of accommodations 
intended for an emergency, and the 
cost to the local authority of main- 
taining children in care, which runs 
between £6 and £10 per week per 
child. Consequently, it frequently 
happens that the welfare depart- 
ment asks to be notified by the 
housing department of impending 
evictions of families, usually prob- 
lem families, so that its social case 
workers may salvage the situation 
by helping the family through ad- 
vice, debt management assistance, 
and by driving home to the family 
the consequences that may flow 
from eviction. 

An interesting variant of this ap- 
proach is taken by the London 
County Council. Its welfare depart- 
ment considers it in the public in- 
terest to take into temporary accom- 
modation families (father, mother, 
and children) whose conduct has 
resulted in their becoming homeless 
and who need a period of training 
before they can be considered suit- 
able for permanent rehousing. For 
this purpose, the LCC maintains 
“special-units,” sometimes called 
“halfway” houses, in which the 
whole family is received for inten- 
sive rehabilitative treatment. The 
units are generally furnished rooms 
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in a large structure, with a com- 
munal kitchen, in which each fam- 
ily has its own cooking facilities, 
and communal sanitary, washing, 
and drying facilities. There is a 
warden in charge 24 hours of the 
day. Strict discipline is maintained. 
Mothers are given intensive instruc- 
tion in housekeeping, child care, 
budgeting, sewing, etc. The fathers 
are made to get a job and pay their 
debts. The warden calls on the 
other caseworkers of the various 
LCC services for specialized help. 
Finally, as the welfare department 
considers the family ready for re- 
housing, the housing department 
will make permanent dwellings 
available. When rehoused, the wel- 
fare department social workers will 
continue to support the family by 
visits, which diminish in frequency 
as the family becomes progressively 
more able to stand on its own. 


Health Role 

The health department of local 
government provides two services 
that deal with “problem families” 
—one is the “health-visiting” serv- 
ice; the other the “home-help” 
service. Local authorities are vane ol 
the duty to provide health visitors; 
to give advice on the care of young 
children, the ill, and the disabled. 
This service extends to the care of 
the family as a whole. With her 
contacts with families of all kinds, 
the health visitor is in a position to 
detect family strains and problems; 
poor housekeeping standards, or 
ignorance of homecraft; and, if the 
situation demands more care and 
attention than she can bring, she 
can and does call the problem to 
the attention of other departments 
of local government to provide 
needed intensive family casework. 
In London, for example, the health 
department has a number of inten- 
sive family caseworkers for this very 
purpose. 

The home-help is a part-time or 
full-time employee of the local au- 
thority who provides domestic help 
in households where it is needed 
because of illness, infirmity, or ab- 
sence of the mother. Unlike the 
health service, home-help is not a 
mandatory duty imposed by Par- 
liament; it is permissive. But all 
authorities have instituted the serv- 
ice. As of December 31, 1957, there 
were some 2950 full-time and 38,700 
part-time home-helps employed. 
This is not a free service; the local 
authorities may, and do, make such 
charges for home-help as are reason- 
able and within the means of the 
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ST. LOUIS IS COMING TO GRIPS 
WITH “PROBLEM FAMILY" ISSUE 

City hall, the local housing authority, public housing tenants, 
social welfare agencies, the business community—all these forces 
are represented on a St. Louis “team” that is out to tackle the 
“problem family” problem. The disturbances caused by some 
of the authority’s troubled families have resulted, over the past 
two years, in a run of bad public housing publicity—stories on 
vandalism and crime. Two of the projects in particular have 
had front page notoriety (despite the fact that the crime rate 
at the projects was admitted by police to be considerably lower 
than for the city-at-large) . 

Acting on the advice of an ad hoc study-the-problem group, 
Mayor Raymond Tucker got the team approach going last fall 
with the naming of a 19-man citizens committee, aim of which 
is “to encourage the strengthening of economic, family, and 
community life among residents in public housing projects.” 
(Chaired by N. J. Demerath, director of the social science insti- 
tute at Washington University, the committee is made up of 
representatives of social agencies, religious groups, the city police 
and recreation departments, business, public relations concerns.) 
One of the first actions of the committee: to get tenants of the 
two troublespot projects in on the act through newly formed 
tenant associations. 

Meanwhile, the local housing authority has regrouped its 
forces for the battle for better living in public housing: the 
authority has established a special community relations staff to 
work with tenants and to help them get needed social services. 





HOUSING-WELFARE TEAMWORK DISCUSSED 
AT COMMUNITY FUNDS AND COUNCILS EVENT 


Social services for “problem” families and others in connec- 
tion with public housing and urban renewal got big play in 
January at a conference on community planning that was held 
in Pittsburgh, under the sponsorship of the United Community 
Funds and Councils of America. 

Among conference sessions dealing with housing-welfare team- 
work: the story of social services in a Boston low-rent project— 
story was told by a lady who was one of the prime movers in 
bringing such services into the Boston public housing picture, 
Mrs. Alan R. Morse; the story of social services in Birmingham 
low-rent projects, told by Emil Hess, president of the city’s 
Parisian Department Store; a discussion of a Washington, D. C. 
Section 314 “demonstration” grant study aimed at testing hous- 
ing-welfare teamwork techniques in relocation for renewal, by 
James G. Banks of the D. C. redevelopment agency; a presenta- 
tion on citizen support for better housing, by Robert L. Levister, 
a Stamford, Connecticut attorney. 

Many of the other conference events went into specific social 
problems of the kind uncovered in public housing and in re- 
newal areas. 
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HOUSING-WELFARE TEAMWORK BRIGHTENS 
PICTURE AT WATERBURY HOUSING PROJECT 


“. .. a turning point has been achieved toward reclaiming for 
Waterbury [Connecticut] the public benefits to the entire com- 
munity that Berkeley Heights was originally intended to accom- 
plish.” 

That was the report in August from Herman D. Hillman, 
director of the New York City regional office of the Public Hous- 
ing Administration. PHA had taken over management of the 
project several months earlier to help the local authority get 
out of a snarl, causes and/or effects of which involved such 
knotty matters as poor planning and design, maintenance prob- 
lems, a high vacancy record, “problem” families. The Berkeley 
Heights situation was one that, earlier, had led NAHRO’s Joint 
Committee on Housing and Welfare to conduct a special study 
of what went wrong in Waterbury (see September 1959 JouRNAL, 
page 270). 

Taking over the project management job for PHA was Amleto 
Di Giusto (see June 1960 JouRNAL, page 209), who immediately 
instituted a program of reforms, many elements of which were 
along the lines of suggestions that had been advanced by 
NAHRO’s Joint Committee. Since then: (1) social agencies have 
gotten into the act, both to advise project management and to 
supply needed services for tenants; (2) efforts have been made 
to make the project—and what goes on there—a matter of con- 
cern to the community at large; (3) a big new building renova- 
tion and maintenance program has been initiated; (4) heavy 
emphasis has been put on grounds care and improvements; (5) 
tot lots, ball fields, playgrounds, etc., have been constructed; (6) 
residents have been helped to set up a tenants’ council; (7) proj- 
ect rules have been rigorously enforced; (8) plans have been 
developed to reserve two project buildings (24 units) for golden- 
agers, with health and recreation services also to be provided. 

Mr. Hillman’s August prognostication of better things to come 
for Berkeley Heights was based on results that so far had been 
achieved under the Di Giusto program. Among items cited: 
stabilization of existing tenant occupancy and an upward trend 
in new applications; an improved rent-collection record; better 


tenant morale; a decline in vandalism at the project. 








person or household served. The 
home-help service has its equivalent 
in America in what we call home- 
maker service. However, this serv- 
ice, in 1958, was operating through 
only 143 agencies (only 33 were 
public agencies), employing some 
1715 homemakers, both full and 
part time. 

One of the practical lessons we 
can learn from British social serv- 
ices is the extent to which the lack 
of physical facilities has been over- 
come and the need for capital ex- 
penditure deferred by the use of 
domiciliary services. For example, 
the midwifery service permits over 
one-third of births to take place at 
home. Through another form of 
home-help, aged are assisted to re- 
main in their own homes longer, 
and more contentedly. Also, through 
such services, temporary break-up 
of families, with need to place chil- 
dren in foster care is avoided. 
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With respect to problem families, 
several local authorities have select- 
ed home-helps possessed of skill and 
patience and provided them with 
special training so that they might 
instruct problem family mothers in 
child-care, budgeting, cooking, and 
cleanliness—in effect, in the art and 
science of homecraft and mother- 
craft. 

Despite what I, as a mere man, 
had thought, women are not born 
with an instinctive knowledge of 
homemaking. It is an acquired skill 
and the home-help, a mature house- 
wife who has raised her own family, 
can speak to the mother who needs 
training on a basis of equality that 
makes her advice both acceptable 
and effective. 

Children’s Department Role 

In addition, the children’s de- 
partment of local authorities has 
a role in the program by which 
the statutory agencies in Britain 





endeavor to rehabilitate problem 
families. The normal duty of the 
children’s department is to take 
children into care, either when the 
family abandons them or volun- 
tarily relinquishes control or, in- 
voluntarily, by court order, to pro- 
tect the child from abuse or cruelty. 
Theoretically and perhaps even le- 
gally, the children’s department is 
not authorized to act until the 
family is broken up or the child 
is neglected. Still no department 
charged with the care of children 
can sit idly by and fail to take 
preventive action to keep the fam- 
ily intact. Consequently the chil- 
dren’s department, in many local 
authorities, becomes the family 
casework service of the local author- 
ity and endeavors through its staff 
of qualified social workers to sup- 
port and improve the quality and 
cohesiveness of families who face 
either eviction or break-up because 
of the problems with which they 
are beset. 

Central Government Service 

At the central government level, 
there are two national departments 
that also play a part in these ac- 
tivities, the National Assistance 
Board and the Probation Service. 
The National Assistance Board’s 
primary duty is to meet the finan- 
cial needs of the family or indi- 
vidual. It operates on the basic 
assumption that, once the financial 
need is met, the family or individ- 
ual is competent to manage its own 
affairs. Sometimes, however, finan- 
cial need is a manifestation of a 
disorganized and feckless household, 


a problem family, and casework 


seeking to support and rehabilitate 
the family is needed. Since the 
board’s officer may have neither the 
skill nor the time to meet the sit- 
uation effectively, he is expected to 
refer the family to the statutory or 
voluntary agency that has the skill 
and time to help. Besides calling 
upon such agencies to help him, he 
may be called upon to help meet 
some special difhculty besetting a 
family, whether it be arranging to 
pay the rent or making an allow- 
ance in cash or kind for needed 
health equipment or clothing. 
The probation officer has_ the 
statutory duty to advise, assist, and 
befriend an offender. Even though 
the relationship between the de- 
linquent and his “court-appointed 
friend” is not voluntary, the pro- 
bation officer makes use of casework 
techniques and is vitally concerned 
with the delinquent, his family, and 
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his living environment. Thus he, 
while supporting the individual, 
will be cooperating with the other 
agencies in supporting the family 
as a whole. 


Voluntary Services 
There is a fascinating array of 
voluntary agencies concerned with 
problem families, many of which 
receive cash grants from local au- 
thorities to carry on their functions. 
To name just a few: 


The National Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Children, 
which employs women visitors to 
help rehabilitate and strengthen 
families: social workers, who are 
concerned not with punishing ne- 
glectful or cruel parents but with 
reforming them. Again the accent 
is on cure and prevention rather 
than on punishment. 


The Family Service Units, a re- 
markable organization of dedicated 
men and women who take up resi- 
dence in slum areas and work with 
problem families by assisting them 
in their physical chores, a “mop 
and bucket” type of help, through 
which communication is established 
with the family—and opportunities 
developed for additional intensive 
family instruction and guidance. 


The Home Advice Groups, a group 
activity in which homemaking 
classes for mothers who need in- 
struction in homemaking are art- 
fully drawn together and, by skill- 
ful group methods, are trained and 


train each other in the domestic 
skills. 


The Local Councils of Social Serv- 
ice, Which run the whole gamut of 
social service work, from advice on 
budget-making, to marriage coun- 
seling, to arranging compromises 
with creditors. 


Special Rehabilitation Homes, such 
as Brentwood Recuperative Center 
or Mayflower Home, to which moth- 
ers and their young children are 
sent, either when a rest, coupled 
with training, is needed to strength- 
en the family or when a mother 
convicted of child neglect is given 
the opportunity to take “training” 
rather than serve a prison term. 


What’s Missing 
This listing is a woefully inade- 
quate presentation of the services 
that exist and operate in Britain. 
Even so, let me make it clear, not 
in every community do all these 
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ROCHESTER TRIES NO-SUBSIDY "INTERIM" HOUSING 

The provision of housing in which “problem” families can 
be schooled in the ABC's of urban living is the aim of a unique 
no-subsidy experiment that has been launched by the Rochester 
Housing Authority. While on the order of the British idea of 
“interim” housing (mentioned by Mr. Silverman in his article 
beginning on page 63), the Rochester-style training-for-living 
housing has been divorced from all apparent links with subsidy, 
both to protect the families from public scrutiny and to facilitate 
their assimilation as self-sustaining members of the community- 
at-large. 

Proposed by Manuel Goldman, chairman of the local housing 
authority, the Rochester experiment welds together for work 
toward a common purpose: (a) the city administration—it has 
pledged whatever of its resources are needed to make the pro 
gram work; (b) the housing authority—it is administering the 
operation; (c) public and private social agencies—they are pro 
viding services tailored to the individual needs of the families 
housed; (d) the business community—all financial help so far 
has come from the contributions of business interests, though 
the feasibility of issuing housing authority bonds is being in- 
vestigated. 

Specifically, here’s how the program works: the housing au 
thority buys existing one- and two-family dwellings in inter- 
racial, middle-income neighborhoods where property standards 
are good (so that tenants have an opportunity to learn by 
example); tenants are selected by a committee made up of an 
authority staffer and representatives from a public and a social 
agency (for now, tenants are being chosen on the basis of po 
tential for rehabilitation; later, when the program is expanded, 
families having more deep-seated mental and emotional prob- 
lems may be considered); the Baden Street Settlement gets in 
on the act to determine what the needs of the tenant family 
are and to get the proper help for them from other agencies. 
Rents in the training housing are to be comparable to public 
housing and the city will be paid full taxes on the properties. 

First structure to figure in the experiment already has been 
purchased: with $10,780 contributed by seven local banks and 
four business concerns, the housing authority bought and fixed 
up a two-family building having one six-room unit (rent: $65) 
and one five-room unit ($55). First family to move in is one 
with a history that included an employment problem caused by 
emotional and physical factors, marital difficulties, a minor crim- 
inal record, and periodic alcoholic tendencies; as a result of its 
selection, the family has been provided a decent home, employ- 
ment for the head of the family, adequate clothing, and house- 
hold equipment. 





services function; nor do these serv- 
ices exist in such abundance, staffed 
with so many skilled family case- 
workers, that the elimination of 
problem families is assured. On the 
contrary, there is great variety of 
local attitudes in Great Britain; 
great shortages in skilled staff; and, 
with that admirable British quality 
of self-criticism, many avowals of 
the inadequacy of their programs 
and their failures. Still, to an ob- 
server such as I was, it was re- 
markable to see how much was 
being done and I must confess that, 
as a housing official, I was envious 


of the service available in Britain 
to the housing authority. In addi- 
tion to the existence of these stat- 
utory and voluntary services, there 
is no doubt that the municipal re- 
sponsibility for housing strengthens 
the housing department's interest 
in problem families and facilitates 
its efforts to deal with them. The 
interdependence of departments, 
the futility of eviction as a solution, 
cause the housing department’s re- 
quest for assistance to fall on re 
sponsive ears. Moreover, since many 
local councils financially support 
the activities of the voluntary asso- 
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ciations, the housing department's 
official position is of material ad- 
vantage in securing the practical 
help of such agencies. 


Coordination 

An equally fascinating aspect of 
the British program is the method 
by which these many services are 
brought into focus and multiple, 
uncoordinated visiting, and du- 
plicating or conflicting advice, is 
forestalled. The methods employed 


out their work. At this level, the 
existence of problem families is 
recorded, the responsibility for in- 
tensive casework is assigned, and 
the role each service is to play laid 
out. Below this level, there are the 
individual staff members, who are 
encouraged to consult each other 
from day to day as the need arises. 

It is remarkable to find, for ex- 
ample, in London, that the LCC 
has intensive family caseworkers in 





EXPERIENCE WITH PAISLEY SYSTEM 
FOR “PROBLEM FAMILIES" REPORTED 


Mentioned by Abner Silverman in the article beginning on 
page 63 is the system in use in Paisley, Scotland for dealing 
with “problem families”: segregation of troublesome public hous- 
ing families in older, closely supervised projects until they are 
ready to live in newer projects. In the June 1960 issue of Housing, 
published in London by the Institute of Housing, there appeared 
a rundown on how the system has worked. What the magazine 
had to say follows. 

“Since 1942, the sanitary inspector has reported 178 tenants 
as being in need of os gato and the committee approved their 
transfer to supervised houses. Of this number, 42 improved to 
such an extent after [just being warned of probable supervision] 
that it was unnecessary to remove them and 14 would not accept 
transfer and left or were ejected from their homes. Of the 122 
remaining, 121 have been or are under supervision and one is 
awaiting a vacancy in the supervised area. Fifty-three of the 
supervised tenants have been returned to normal housing, 38 
are still under supervision, 10 left of their own accord, 10 had 
to be ejected, while 10 tenants absconded.” 

On the basis of its experience, the Paisley Town Council is 
now expanding the existing system to include a housing-welfare 
teamwork that will bring intensive casework into the picture. 
Said Housing: “There is much more to this work than instruct- 
ing in cleanliness, as it is usually found that tenants in this 
category are frequently . . . unable to manage their daily affairs, 
financially or otherwise, and, where there has been excessive 
childbearing, the housewife may be near physical exhaustion, 
caring little for the condition of her children and much less 
for the house. The maxim of any scheme,” the magazine con- 
tinued, “must be (1) example, (2) encouragement, and (3) ad- 
monition, wisely dispensed as each case may demand.” 








could justify a page by themselves. 
Essentially, the methodology em- 
ployed is the establishment at the 
local government level of a policy- 
making committee of the chief ofh- 
cers of the local authority, together 
with the principals of the special- 
ized voluntary agencies. Below this 
policy committee is an area or dis- 
trict committee composed of the 
field workers, the people who don’t 
coordinate, but who much more 
importantly, cooperate in carrying 


its health, welfare, and children’s 
and education departments; that it 
provides financial support to Fam- 
ily Service Units and Home Advice 
Groups; that it makes use of vol- 
unteers through its school-care-com- 
mittees; and that all these activ- 
ities, which, at least to the unso- 
phisticated public administration 
student, suggest the need for group- 
ing into one family casework de- 
partment, function, thrive, and are 
integrated, despite the lack of uni- 





formity of command—probably be 
cause they are united by common 
purpose and dedication. 

Why Bother? 

One asks: why bother—why not 
let the “problem family” go drown? 
This query is not an unreasonable 
one when we consider the fairly 
elaborate machinery established for 
dealing with 1 or 2 per cent of the 
country’s families for periods that 
may last from one to three years. 
The answer is manifold. First, a 
belief that “problem families” tend 
to perpetuate themselves—a belief, 
incidentally, without too firm a fac- 
tual basis for its support. Secondly, 
the realization that, if problem 
families break up, the children 
don’t disappear but remain a com- 
munity problem—and an expensive 
problem. And, in my judgment, 
though many of my British col- 
leagues would consider it mawkish, 
the most important reason for con- 
cerning ourselves with the “prob- 
lem family” is, the belief that the 
preservation of the family is an 
imperative to the preservation of 
our society. 

What Can Britain Teach Us? 

One of the major purposes of 
my study tour was to ascertain the 
techniques most effectively em- 
ployed in Britain and determine 
which could be transferred and in- 
corporated into the American low- 
rent program. In this respect, my 
trip was a failure. 

Techniques do not transfer well 
from one political system to an- 
other. Principles are transferable. 
Much of the American social work 
scene derives from British laws, 
practices, and social philosophies. 
If we can ascertain the principles 
that underlie British techniques and 
if these principles commend them- 
selves as being appropriate and con- 
sonant with our own social objec- 
tives, then we may transfer them 
to any level of government in our 
federal-state system and implement 
them with techniques appropriate 
to the political and administrative 
institutions of the adopting area. 

To my mind, the British princi- 
ples are: 


1—A belief in the value of preserv- 
ing the family, both for the sake of 
children’s emotional development 
as well as for the sake of preserving 
our society. 


2—A conviction that, in many cases, 


the strains and tensions that tend 
to cause family break-up are both 
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preventable and curable by family- 
centered casework effort, varying in 
intensity with the degree of prob- 
lems in the family—or, if not cur- 
able, at least, further deterioration 
may be forestalled. 


3—Such an effort is a total com- 
munity responsibility, to be carried 
out by effective coordination and 
cooperation of all its social service 
facilities, with responsibility for the 
channeling of the specialized serv- 
ices placed, insofar as possible, at 
one point of contact with the family. 


4—The “problem family” is entitled 
to be housed as a family. The hous- 
ing authority undertaking this re- 
sponsibility is to receive full sup- 
port and assistance from the statu- 
tory and voluntary agencies for the 
amelioration or solution of the 
financial and behavior problems of 
the family. 


5—Eviction, break-up of the family, 
receiving children into care, are 
ultimate actions to be taken, reluc- 
tantly, when all else fails. 


6—Segregation of problem families 
in housing except for limited per- 
iods of training is unsound. Prob- 
lem families should be dispersed 
among families of somewhat better 
standards, but in houses of older 
character, and in neighborhoods 
where such families will not feel 
uncomfortable. 


7—Acceptance of the fact that the 
job of rehabilitation is time-con- 
suming, results are uncertain, and 
support of problem families may 
have to continue for a long period, 
even after intensive casework is 
ended. 


Needed in U.S.A. 

It is submitted that none of these 
principles is foreign, unacceptable, 
or inconsistent with our social as- 
pirations and objectives. It is, like- 
wise, submitted that the role of 
the local housing authority in the 
United States to implement these 
principles should be: 


1—To house problem families, in 
appropriate accommodations, 
whether newly constructed, acquir- 
ed, or converted. 


2—To consider itself one of the spe- 
cialized “social-services” of the com- 
munity. 


3—To coordinate its activities, and 
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to cooperate fully, with the other 
public and voluntary social service 
agencies of its community. 


4—To defer taking unilateral action 
to evict problem families unless the 
community’s efforts at rehabilita- 
tion fail or are unavailable. 


For many “potential problem 
families,” a firm handling by the 
management staff of the LHA, to- 


there is a role, a vital role, for the 
LHA in the U.S. to play: not only 
should it serve as a mechanism for 
the detection of problem families, 
it should arouse the conscience of 
the community by confronting the 
“good-people” of the community, 
aggressively, with the harsh facts of 
life. Too often, it seems to me, the 
local housing authority accepts a 
defensive position because some 
“problem families” are found to be 





SUCCESS INDICATED IN CHICAGO 
“PROBLEM FAMILY" EXPERIMENT 


children .. . 


. . » how much can be done to provide better homes for 
to help people become self-supporting and more 


constructively self-directing, and to break what may be an in- 
creasing pattern of dependency carried from one generation to 


another?” 


Those are questions the Chicago Housing Authority and the 
Cook County welfare department have been seeking to answer 
in a demonstration experiment—working with “problem fam- 
ilies’—that has been under way at the city’s Rockwell Gardens 
low-rent project since last April. In issuing an interim report on 
the experiment, Harry J. Schneider, director of management for 
the authority, said in January that the undertaking “has proved 
to be extremely effective, not only in working with [families], 
but, also, in improving relations between the Chicago Housing 
Authority and the welfare department.” 

Getting the direct advantages of the demonstration are some 
250 welfare-recipient families (old age assistance, disability assist- 
ance, assistance to the blind, aid to dependent children, and 
general assistance). County workers are headquartered at the 
project and, each with a limited caseload, they have been working 
on a person-to-person basis with families concerned, calling in 
other social agencies when the need is indicated and urging the 
families to connect up with existing neighborhood institutions, 
such as churches, civic clubs, etc. The whole program, according to 
the welfare department, is based on the hypothesis that, in order to 
help families with problems, “all services available both in — 
mer gene and in the community [must be integrated] so that, 
taken together, the facilities and services will have the fullest 
impact on each recipient.” 

On the basis of early results, the plan was considered so work- 
able that late last year another subdistrict office of the county 
welfare department was opened at the Altgeld Gardens public 
housing project and plans are under way for a third at Cabrini 
Homes. “Furthermore,” Mr. Schneider says, “our two agencies 
[the welfare department and housing authority] have now reached 
an understanding whereby subdistrict offices are to be opened in 
all projects containing 1000 units or more.” 





gether with education in the use of 
the dwelling’s facilities and advice 
as to the standard of behavior re- 
quired, may be all the “therapy” 
required for a cure. Yet, it must 

stressed that, for many hard-core 
problem families, the treatment re- 
quired is intensive, skilled, pro- 
longed family casework. This is not 
the task assigned to the housing au- 
thority in Britain and should not 
be the task assigned to American 
local housing authorities. But, 


residing in low-rent projects. This 
is not a situation for shamefaced ac- 
knowledgement of this “sad situa- 
tion.” This is an occasion for a vig- 
orous offensive against the apathy 
of a community that can permit 
families to live in degrading cir- 
cumstances and tolerate the fact 
that children are reared under 
shocking conditions. 

It took the evacuation of slum 
families during World War II to 
arouse Britons to the incredible 
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HOUSING-WELFARE DEMONSTRATION 
IS LAUNCHED IN SYRACUSE, N.Y. 

The Syracuse housing authority, in cooperation with Syracuse 
University’s Youth Development Center, in September launched 
a three-year “problem family” experiment that, like the Chicago 
experiment described on page 69, is aimed at “testing the effec- 
tiveness of intensive consultant work in the referral process, 
particularly in preparing families to accept and benefit from 
community services.” Also like the Chicago experiment, the Syr- 
acuse operation is based on a belief that “the ‘small hard core’ 
does not necessarily wish to perpetuate its problems generation 
after generation and that, with a skillful and imaginative ap- 
proach, may be responsive to efforts to help them change this 
pattern.” 

The Syracuse trial is being conducted at the authority’s Pio- 
neer Homes. A trained and experienced social worker has been 
hired to conduct a new “Family Consultation and Referral” 
service that has been set up as an adjunct to the authority’s 
existing housing-is-people minded setup—a setup that involves 
a top-level coordinator of social and community services (see 
November 1960 JouRNAL, page 411). For trial purposes, the new 
service has been extended only to 10 or 15 families. Work with 
this group involves: (1) exploring their problems and causes; 
(2) stimulating their interest in doing better; (3) preparing 
them to accept help from established agencies; (4) referring them 
to appropriate community agencies; (5) continued person-to-per- 
son consultations. In addition, the family consultation service 
is responsible for continued contacts with social agencies that 
have worked, or are now working with the “test” families; for 
interpreting to the project manager what is being done; and for 
assessing the results being achieved. 

The Youth Development Center, which is Ford Foundation 
supported, is responsible for research activities to help docu- 
ment the procedures and practices developed for field use. In- 
order to provide comparisons, the center will also work with (1) 
data acquired from families not involved in the experiment but 
who are getting social agency help and (2) with data acquired 
from a group of families considered “stable” by the project 
manager. 
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condition and character of some of 
their families. Urban renewal, and 
highway displacements, here, are 
dredging up families, citizen fami- 
lies, whose characteristics and prob 
lems are equally appalling. This is 
not the shame of the local housing 
authority. It is the shame of ow 
communities “and it is the glory,’ 
if you please, of the LHA, that such 
families are discovered, rehoused, 
and the community given an oppor 
tunity to rehabilitate them. 

The “good business” aspect of 
modern social service is overlooked 
and not brought home to our citi- 
zens. The thought that expanded 
homemaker services might prove a 
mighty tool in rescuing problem 
families, if presented as a “maid 
service” for the unwashed and the 
unworthy, would be shouted down 
in a storm of criticism. If presented 
in the light that a tax dollar spent 
to rehabilitate a problem family 
can save two, three, or more tax 
dollars spent to take care of chil- 
dren in foster-homes, orphanages, 
or correctional institutions, then, as 
a matter of “good business,” great 
community support can be gen- 
erated. Essentially this is a prob- 
lem of semantics; it can be solved. 
Perhaps local housing authorities 
need to bring home to local wel- 
fare councils the needs that are not 
being served and the consequence, 
both financial and social, of evic- 
tion—the only remedy the local 
housing authority has. 

While wishing for awakened com- 
munities, one might also wish for 
some liberalization of our housing 
legislation. The range of family in- 
comes to be served should extend 
realistically to all families not now 
served by private enterprise, some 
mandate to serve a cross-section of 
such families, the right to control 
the number of relief-families: all 
these might be devices to change 
the “mix” of tenant populations 
to avoid disproportionate concen- 
tration of anti-social families. 

One might wish for many things. 
Perhaps if my fairy godmother 
might grant me one wish with 
which to revivify our housing ef- 
fort, it would be that all of us have 
an increased awareness that the 
war against “poverty,” “ignorance,” 
“squalor,” “hunger,” and "insecur- 
ity” has not yet been won—that 
there is still a “far piece” to travel 
in the provision of social services 
before we can feel sure that we have 
the tools to deal with our problems 
and our problem families. 
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by ROBERT E. REESE, 
Housing Inspection Supervisor, 


Jefferson County Department of Health, 


Birmingham, Alabama 


Birmingham's housing code 


is administered under “housing is people” philosophy 


Housing code enforcement is pri- 
marily a problem of dealing with 
people and their problems; it is not 
primarily a problem of dealing with 
the structural ailments of build- 
ings. Housing is people. 

Because of the need to obtain 
information about the people with 
whom we deal and the need to ob- 
tain an adequate evaluation of the 
houses they occupy, survey is an in- 
tegral part of our code enforcement 
program in Birmingham. We have 
obtained that information by using 


the American Public Health Asso- * 


ciation technique for measuring 
housing quality and find that this 
information is also of value to 
many other agencies in the city. 
This information is freely given 
upon request. 
Organizing for the Job 

Statistics obtained from the 1950 
census showed that 38.5 per cent 
of 93,842 dwelling units in the City 
of Birmingham were dilapidated 
or had no private bath. Upon the 
adoption of our housing code in 
1957, it was realized that its en- 
forcement over the entire city 
would be a herculean task and prac- 
tically impossible administratively. 
It was, therefore, believed that the 
most reasonable and efficient way 
of doing the enforcement job, for 
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the time being, would be in desig- 
nated areas. These areas were de- 
termined by survey and designated 
for enforcément by the board of 
health. 

Exceptions to the above policy 
are: 

I1—Voluntary compliance is per- 
mitted any place within the city 
general other than in an area that 
may become a designated area in 
the immediate future. In nonde- 
signated areas, individuals, for the 
time being, may make applications 
for permits for a specified improve- 
ment, even though their dwelling 
may not comply with the minimum 
requirements of the code after spe- 
cified work is completed. 

2—Complaints received by the 
health department or building de- 
partment are answered and specific 
compliance is required to bring the 
unit up to the applicable section of 
the housing code on which the com- 
plaint was based; full compliance 
is not required unless the house is 
in a designated area. 

3—In the event, either through 
complaint or in the ordinary course 
of business, a building or dwelling 
unit is found to be over 50 per cent 
deteriorated, section II of our code 
is enforced, which means that the 
owner has the opportunity either 


to comply fully or to vacate the 
premises. 

This kind of action is taken by 
the health department upon re 
quest from either the inspectional 
or the building department. As 
noted above, the houses designated 
for such treatment must be more 
than 50 per cent deteriorated. 

A policy of joint final inspection 
has been established: (a) the 
health department inspector makes 
the initial inspection and notices 
are issued by the health department 
as to the specifications required to 
bring the structure to the require 
ments of the housing code; (b) 
during actual rehabilitation, the 
city’s inspection service department 
supervises the manner in which the 
work is done. Prior to rehabilita- 
tion, a permit must be purchased. 
This permit, posted in a_ con- 
spicuous place, contains space to be 
initialed by each member of the 
inspection services team who has 
a responsibility to check the job. 
Thus, at the time of final inspec- 
tion by the health department and 
building department, a survey of 
the card is made to determine, for 
example, if the plumbing inspector 
and electrical inspector have ini- 
tialed said permit. If so, the in- 
spection continues. 

(Continued next page) 
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If the structure is found to com- 
ply with the ordinance and list of 
specifications as set forth: (a) the 
members of both departments pro- 
nounce it a complete compliance; 
(b) a letter is sent from the health 
department to the owner or agent 
telling him of final acceptance; (c) 
if all specifications are not satisfac- 
torily complied with, a letter is 
sent, telling the owner what spe- 
cific item or items remain for cor- 
rection. 

This outlined procedure provides 
satisfactory inspection and, at the 
same time, gives the owner or agent 
the assurance that the required 
work has been completely termi- 
nated in a satisfactory manner. As 
a matter of economics, the work 
has not been haphazard and repairs 
will be such that longer periods of 
time will lapse before such repairs 
must be Pes wc again. 

No one system is perfect and we 
are trying daily to eliminate those 
features that tend to slow the pro- 
gram down and cause confusion 
among the principals. To do so, 
calls for a program of over-all coop- 
eration between the owners, agents, 
inspectors, and contractors. 

History of Code 

A chronological account of the 
circumstances that had a bearing 
on the adoption of our housing 
standards may be helpful. 

In 1947, the radio stations and 
newspapers of the city headlined 
a story about an infant who had 
been severely maimed as a result 
of having been chewed by large 
gopher rats as it lay in its crib. 
This incident aroused public con- 
cern to such a pitch that city and 
health officials decided to make a 
thorough investigation of the con- 
ditions surrounding the event. 

Later in 1947, a house-to-house 
survey in census tracts within the 
city that showed the highest inci- 
dence of disease and crime was 
made. This survey extended into 
mid-1948. The survey showed an 
appalling need for better housing, 
sanitary facilities, and vector con- 
trol. In 1948, a “crash program” 
was instituted, using our health 
code primarily as the legal instru- 
ment to force the provision of sep- 
arate toilet facilities for each 
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dwelling unit, the clean-up of the 
premises against rat harborages, 
and the repair of dangerous struc- 
tural defects in the buildings. One 
health inspector and one building 
inspector worked together two days 
each week on this program. 

From the inception of this pro- 
gram in 1948 until the adoption of 
the minimum housing ordinance in 
1957, over 14,000 water toilets were 
installed in existing housing in the 
city. 

Under the Housing Act of 1954, 
cities applying for federal aid for 
urban renewal had to have an ap- 
proved “workable program.” One 
of the requirements of this seven- 
point program is an adequate hous- 
ing code. When our city officials 
prepared to apply for federal aid, 
they realized that there was no such 
code in existence in the city. So, in 
1956, preparation was started for 
the development and administra- 
tion of a minimum housing ordi- 
nance. We proceeded as follows: 

1—The city commission agreed 
by resolution that a minimum 
housing ordinance should be con- 
sidered. 

2—The city commission directed 
by resolution that a minimum 
housing ordinance be prepared for 
its consideration and a citizens 
committee was appointed to draft 
the ordinance. 

3—The ordinance committee em- 
ployed the following methods to do 
its job: (a) reviewed other cities’ 
housing codes and adopted as a 
model The Proposed Housing Or- 
dinance published in 1952 by the 
American Public Health Associa- 
tion; (b) visited other cities with 
similar ordinances for “on the site” 
inspections of administration and 
results; (c) had a critical review 
of existing state and local laws and 
regulations that relate to housing 
made by the legal department of 
the city; (d) consulted heads of lo- 
cal law enforcement agencies whose 
activities had any relationship to 
housing; (e) obtained assistance on 
the consultant level from the com- 
municable disease center, training 
branch, of the United States Public 
Health Service in Atlanta, Georgia. 

4—A preliminary draft of the or- 
dinance was prepared. 


5—This preliminary draft was 
submitted for public approval in 
the following manner: (a) through 
newspaper publicity, (b) by send- 
ing of copies to interested groups, 
(c) by solicitation of written com- 
ments. 


6—A final draft of the ordinance 
was prepared and submitted to the 
city commission. The commission 
took the following action: (a) pub- 
lished a copy of the final draft of 
the ordinance in the local newspa- 
per; (b) held public hearings; (c) 
formally adopted the Birmingham, 
Alabama Housing Ordinance No. 
1389 F on October 2, 1957, effec- 
tive date, October 3, 1957. 


7—This ordinance provides for 
the four basics of good housing, 
namely (a) it requires that struc- 
tures meet fundamental phy- 
siological needs, (b) fundamental 
psychological needs, (c) provide 
protection against contagion, (d) 
provide protection against acci- 
dents. 

Problems, Limitations 

The Jefferson County Depart- 
ment of Health is the enforcing 
agency for the minimum housing 
ordinance. The city of Birmingham 
is blessed with a foresighted city 
commission that realizes that a re- 
habilitation program need not be 
looked upon as “political dyna- 
mite” but, rather, as a political as- 
set. The difference is in the ap- 
proach used in compliance work. 
If everyone is treated as equal, 
the program cannot be said to be 
discriminatory — with consequent 
charges of “playing politics.” It was 
to gain this advantage, and not for 
reasons of political expediency, that 
the health department was desig- 
nated as the enforcing agency for 
the minimum housing ordinance. 

One of the first problems that 
arose was how to finance the pro- 
gram. The health department de- 
rives its funds from many sources 
outside the city of Birmingham. 
The county government and out- 
lying municipalities as well as the 
city of Birmingham contribute to 
the over-all budget of the depart- 
ment. It can be readily seen that 
funds from multiple sources could 
not be utilized to support a pro- 
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gram for a single area. It was agreed 
that special funds would be pro- 
vided for the program by the city 
of Birmingham to reimburse the 
health department, each month, for 
salaries and car allowances needed 
to enforce the housing ordinance 
—with the health department to 
furnish office space, supplies, and 
equipment. Thus there 1s, in effect, 
a split budget. 

The result is that code enforce- 
ment has been narrowed to the city 
of Birmingham. Two additional 
municipalities adjoining Birming- 
ham have passed housing ordi- 
nances similar to the Birmingham 
ordinance. ‘These municipalities 
have no organization to enforce the 
code. They have, in turn, requested 
assistance from the city health de- 
partment on several occasions. This 
assistance was not forthcoming be- 
cause of the limitations of the 
budget. The health department has 
had to remain in an advisory ca- 
pacity. 

A greater problem is the lack of 
funds to secure sufficient manpower 
to maintain a program of both re- 
habilitation and post conservation. 
If structures that are now being 
rehabilitated are allowed to deter- 
iorate to their former state, the 
program will fail. 

As in any program, there are the 
usual hardship cases. The housing 
code enforcement program has 
been most fortunate in arriving at 
solutions to help these cases. It has 
meant that a schedule of rehabili- 
tation has had to be agreed upon 
in most cases—which means that it 
will take a longer time to get the 
job done but, in the long run, a 
compliance will be effected. Ac- 
tually hardship cases comprise only 
about 3 per cent of our total. 

So, the sum total of our problems 
and limitations in housing and 
code enforcement is possibly the 
same as in other agencies-MONEY! 

Results, Desired Improvements 

The true value of a housing pro- 
gram cannot be measured in per- 
centages or numbers. The volume 
of time expended, money spent, 
problems met, and results achieved 
can only be evaluated by applying 
the human factor. Each structure 
rehabilitated, each case of over- 
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crowding eliminated, each displaced 
family relocated, and each unsight- 
ly eyesore eliminated contribute to 
the better health and general wel- 
fare of the citizens of the city. 

Lacking a detailed knowledge of 
how far we have gone in reaching 
these intrinsic values, we can only 
quote our results in the form of 
statistics, namely: 


1—The staff of the housing and 
code enforcement program is com- 
posed of one chief inspector, three 
field men, one secretary, and one 
draftsman. 


2—There are, at present, three 
areas designated for complete com- 
pliance to the code. These areas 
comprise approximately 175 square 
blocks. 


3—From April 1958 through Oc- 
tober 1960, using one field man for 
the first year and three field men 
thereafter, these results have been 
achieved: 


Housing notices issued 3261 
Complete compliance to code 1402 
Vacated and demolished 475 
Units working now 475 


Fees collected for permits 
for rehabilitation $1 ,400,00 

A comparison of initial inspec- 
tion totals to subsequent reinspec- 
tions shows that there is an over-all 
ratio of 3.7 reinspections to each 
initial inspection per complete com- 
pliance. 

Taking into consideration the 
survey work and general complaint 
work that has been done, and the 
fact that during the first year we 
were extremely under-manned, an 
estimate of notices abated can be 
approximated at 350 plus units per 
man year. This figure is slowly in- 
creasing and there is hope of even- 
tually reaching 500 units per man 
year. 

At the present time, 68.8 per cent 
of notices issued have either been 
complied with, or are in process of 
being complied with now. 

With sufficient personnel, we 
hope to gradually increase the des- 
ignated areas to include the entire 
city. After all substandard housing 
has been rehabilitated, we hope to 
continue a program of conservation 
that will keep all of the houses of 


the city of Birmingham within the 
requirements of the minimum hous- 
ing ordinance. 

The most remarkable feature of 
this program has been the absolute 
lack of any litigation. We have not 
had one single court case to date, 

Many of our owners or agents, 
with property not in designated 
areas, are requesting inspections so 
that work can be started prior to 
the area’s being chosen for enforce 
ment. They comment that “they 
know we will eventually get to 
them” and they want to beat us to 
the punch—something we regard as 
indeed a healthy situation. 

Summary 

Too often, in the initial enthu- 
siasm of a new nousing program, 
the proponents of such a program 
are inclined to operate on the basis 
of many “tired clichés.” The terms 
“counter attack,” “civic expedien- 
cy,” and? “community action” are 
applied recklessly, with total dis- 
regard for the end product of such 
urgent sounding, but often totally 
illogical, procedures. 

In housing rehabilitation work, 
the staff must have the «ability to 
meet and cope with a wide variety 
of situations. No fixed pattern of 
procedures will work in every in- 
stance. Inspectors should have the 
ability to handle personality prob- 
lems and housing situations accord- 
ing to the circumstances surround. 
ing each case. The staff must be 
industrious and conscientious about 
accomplishing their job and must 
instill respect and confidence among 
the people concerned. The staf 
must also be firm when the occasion 
demands. Persuasive methods and 
education help to establish higher 
standards than the minimum re- 
quirements. 

The philosophy of speaking softly 
while carrying a big stick is indeed 
paying off. Good will and volun- 
tary participation will eliminate, 
to a great extent, the time-consum- 
ing litigation and police power en- 
forcement that has bogged down 
too many housing programs. 




















“RAW LAND” DISPOSITION 


proves time, money saver in Alabama projects 


Tried in connection with two 
Alabama renewal projects—one in 
Eufaula and the other in Auburn 
—was an idea representing a radical 
departure from accepted renewal 
procedures: “raw land” disposition. 
What it amounts to: including in 
the land package that is turned 
over to the redeveloper the full re- 
sponsibility for installation of all 
site improvements. 


According to H. B. Wrighton— 
as executive director of successively 
the Auburn and Eufaula authori- 
ties, he was in charge of both of the 
“raw land” projects—big feature of 
the procedure is the time and mon- 
ey that can be saved the redevelop- 
ment agency. Since land can be sold 
off almost immediately after acqui- 
sition, interest paid on bonds and 
notes issued to finance a project is 
substantially reduced; there is a big 
savings in administrative costs; and 
the redevelopment agency is free 
sooner to go on to other jobs. Fur- 
ther, Mr. Wrighton says, if the re- 
developer performs as he should 
(most state renewal enabling laws 
would require that encumbrances 
be put on deeds issued the redevel- 
oper until after he has completed 
the job satisfactorily), it is possible 
that a project would be quicker to 
reach the “physical” stage—the only 
stage that is meaningful to the 
“show-me”’ public. 


Mr. Wrighton, who is now direct- 
ing the renewal program in Merid- 
ian, Mississippi, is the first to admit 
that the “raw land” idea “is not 
practical for all projects.” He says, 
however, that despite problems con- 
nected with trailblazing in new pro- 
cedural territory, the “raw land” 
operation proved a real economy 
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for both the Auburn and Eufaula 
projects. 

Some of the pitfalls and problems 
that come up in connection with 
“raw land” disposition are pointed 
out in the account of the Alabama 
projects presented below. Also in- 
cluded: some free advice — devel- 
oped by Mr. Wrighton on the basis 
of his first-hand experience — on 
what to watch for and what to 
watch out for in connection with 
“raw land” disposition. 


The Projects 

By big city standards, both the 
Eufaula and the Auburn projects 
are small ones but, in relation to 
the size of the communities, each 
project, Mr. Wrighton says, would 
be “roughly equivalent to a Gen- 
eral Neighborhood Renewal Plan 
in a larger community.” Both the 
60-acre Eufaula undertaking and 
the 8.6l-acre Auburn project elim- 
inated entire slum areas—areas that 
had identity as “neighborhoods.” 

While both the projects were 
slated primarily for residential re- 
use, each operation was sufficient- 
ly different from the other to offer 
an opportunity to test out “raw 
land” disposition on a comparative 
basis: in the case of the Auburn 
project, launched in 1954, what was 
proposed was the construction of 
multi-family residential structures 
intended for rental to university 
instructors and married students; 
re-use plans for Eufaula, however, 
contemplated the construction of 
single-family sales housing, a pub- 
lic park, and a school. 

In each case, redevelopers have 
had to supply “the works” as far as 
site improvements go—utility lines, 
sewerage systems, streets, etc. How 


“raw land” sales fared in each of 
the test-tube communities is de- 
scribed below. 


Auburn 

The Auburn project was still in 
the final planning stages when, in 
1956, the Federal Housing Admin- 
istration issued a tentative commit- 
ment to insure mortgages for 72 
units of rental housing. It was at 
about this time that the redevelop- 
ment agency began to think about 
putting the land on the market. 

The agency was compelled to 
start from scratch. Since there were 
at that time few urban renewal 
land-sale documents that could be 
used as models, the agency began 
to work with Public Housing Ad- 
ministration equipment contracts 
to see if they could be modified to 
meet the demands of the Auburn 
situation. It took three months to 
get the documents shaped up to 
satisfy the Urban Renewal Admin- 
istration. The forms that finally 
emerged from this activity in- 
cluded: (1) notice of public sale; 
(2) “General Conditions” (condi- 
tions surrounding the sale of land); 
(3) the bidding agreement (to be 
signed by qualified bidders); (4) 
contract of sale (setting forth con- 
ditions of sale, including require- 
ments for site improvement instal- 
lations); (5) the deed. 

It was in 1956, also, that the re- 
development agency began to nego- 
tiate with the developer who was 
to open the bidding on “market 
day” with the lowest acceptable 
price. In addition to the opening 
bidder, there showed up at the pub- 
lic auction one other would-be re- 
developer and, as it turned out, the 
two competitors put up a good 
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it has been the redeveloper, 


not the redeviopment agency, who 


has done site-improvement jobs like 


the one shown here 


for two Alabama “raw land" projects 


fight for the land. Bidding was 
oral, with raises required to be in 
increments of $100. As per agree- 
ment, the one bidder opened the 
bargaining; 61 bids later, the land 
was sold at a price 30 per cent 
above the initial bid. 

Under conditions of the sale, the 
public agency required the devel- 
oper to put up a $100,000 perform- 
ance bond and, because this bond 
was considered sufficient security 
that the job would be completed, no 
reversionary clause had been in- 
cluded in the contract. This omis- 
sion proved to be a mistake: the 
developer defaulted when rebuild- 
ing was about 40 per cent complete. 
However, the defaulting developer's 
cooperation in transfer of land to 
another rebuilding sponsor helped 
to save the day. Says Mr. Wrighton: 
“IT am sure that we would have 
had a court test on our hands over 
the bond had we not been able to 
find a new developer and if the 
original developer had not been co- 
operative. We learned from this ex- 
perience that a reversionary clause, 
with conditions of default well 
defined [but worded so as not to 
hamper the developer in seeking 
working capital] is an essential part 
of a contract of sale in a transaction 
of this nature.” 

After the second-chance redevel- 
oper had completed all sales con- 
tract requirements, he was given a 
quit claim deed, by which all en- 
cumbrances were removed from the 
land. The developer’s FHA-insured 
mortgage was then sold to the Fed- 
eral National Mortgage Association. 
Total development cost of the proj- 
ect: some $700,000. 

Eufaula 
The Eufaula project lands were 


not nearly so marketable as those 
in Auburn. The reasons: (1) the 
topography of the area is rough— 
a factor that would tend to boost 
the cost of site improvements; (2) 
the 100 residential lots contem- 
plated would tend to glut the hous- 
ing market (in Eufaula, normal 
construction rate runs about 20-25 
new dwellings annually). Market 
prospects appeared so dim in early 
1959 (shortly after acquisition was 
completed), Mr. Wrighton says, 
“that the mayor suggested that we 
sell the whole thing for $1 to any- 
one who would put the site im- 
provements in.” 

However, the redevelopment 
agency was not ready to give up 
so easily. What the agency did was 
to go on what Mr. Wrighton calls 
a “fishing expedition”: contacting 
all nearby builders and developers 
in an attempt to get them to snap 
at the bait. From these efforts, one 
prospect was developed and a pe- 
riod of negotiation began. 

The negotiations were more com- 
plicated than in the case of the 
Auburn project for a number of 
reasons: (1) by this time, URA had 
developed guide sales contracts to 
which the agency’s forms had to be 
adjusted; (2) the nature of the site 
improvements was more complex 
—the Eufaula rebuilding job re- 
quired, for example, setting up ar- 
rangements for cost-sharing of street 
paving of perimeter streets; (3) the 
authority commissioners insisted 
upon an escrow account to be es- 
tablished by the developer in or- 
der to insure completion of site 
improvements. 


Meanwhile, with negotiations 
moving forward with the No. | 








would-be redeveloper, a No. 2 
would-be redeveloper appeared on 
the scene: a newly-formed corpora- 
tion, organized by two local real 
estate people. The redevelopment 
agency negotiated with the new- 
comer organization to open the bid- 
ding on the advertised bidding date 
and, as it turned out, it was the 
opening bid that took the job. 
Because of the nature of the proj 
ect—sales housing—and because of 
the gloomy market picture, special 
conditions were set up in the sales 
contract. For example: the contract 
provides that land can be released 
from deed encumbrances on a par- 
cel-by-parcel basis, so that the re- 
developer can put each dwelling 
up for sale as it is completed (stage- 
by-stage installation of site improve- 
ments is possible in the Eufaula 
project, Mr. Wrighton says, because 
the developer has started work on 
the “low-drainage” end of the site 
and because utilities are being tap- 
ped into existing lines just outside 
the project area). Further, the re- 
developer is being held to comple- 
tion of units only at the normal 
new-construction pace in the city 
(the agency is prepared to settle 
for even less, if the redeveloper 
shows good faith), with the result 


that, barring an industrial boom * 


that would jack up the housing 
market, rebuilding of the project 
area is not expected to be com- 
pleted for around five years. 


Happy Results 


Mr. Wrighton’s analysis of the 
time- and money-saving advantages 
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possible under the “raw land” pro- 
cedure, from the standpoint of a 
renewal agency, were pointed out 
earlier. In the specific cases of the 
Alabama projects, here’s the score 
as he has tallied it: 


Auburn—accomplished at about 
half the budgeted net cost; time 
saved the public agency, about two 
years; 

Eufaula—even though land-ac- 
quisition costs went over book 
figures by $30,000 and legal ex- 
penses by $22,000, budget estimates 
for the total job were exceeded by 
only $17,000. The reasons given: 
pennypinching features of the “raw 
land” procedure plus the fact that 
about five years of public agency 
time is said to have been saved. 


While both the Eufaula and the 
Auburn operations could be con- 
sidered small-city renewal jobs, Mr. 
Wrighton believes that “raw land” 
procedures could be applied with 
equal success to some big-city oper- 
ations. He points out, for example, 
that the “raw land” technique “may 
be used in one or more portions of 
a GNRP, while in other portions 
the authority may elect to install 
its own site improvements.” How- 
ever, under any circumstances, it 
is evident from Mr. Wrighton’s 
comments that there are certain 
rules of the game that the redevel- 
opment agency must observe if it 
undertakes “raw land” projects. 


Success Factors 


Emerging from the Alabama ex- 
perience as ground rules for “raw 





Shown left is a portion of the 
rental housing development 
yielded by 


the Auburn “raw land” project. 


land” disposition projects are the 
following: 

1—that such projects must be linked 
to over-all community plans. (Says 
Mr. Wrighton: “I think a Com- 
munity Renewal Plan provides the 
only intelligent approach to the 
initiation of urban renewal in any 
city.”’) 

2—that such projects must be based 
on sound market studies. (Mr. 
Wrighton underscores the need for 
expert advice of real estate apprais- 


ers; also suggests getting opinions 
from FHA.) 


3—that the obligations of the rede- 
veloper in installing site improve- 
ments be carefully spelled out in 
the sales contract. 


4—that the redevelopment agency 
undertaking a “raw land” disposi- 
tion job must be adequately pro- 
tected against default by the devel- 
oper (contracts should include a 
reversion clause and/or such other 
protective devices as performance 
bonds and escrow deposits). 


5—that the encumbrances on the 
property deeds—the protective de- 
vices mentioned above—remain in 
force until the rebuilding of the 
project area has been accomplished 
(unless, as in Eufaula, the rebuild- 
ing is being done on piecemeal ba- 
sis, in which case the encumbrances 
are lifted portion-by-portion to co- 
incide with the rebuilding). 


Approaching Redevelopers 


Success of any “raw land” oper- 
ation also hinges, of course, on get- 
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ting the right redeveloper to do 
the job. 

As a starter in approaching de- 
velopers, Mr. Wrighton says there 
are “plus values” for the investor 
built into the “raw land” plan that 
should be pointed out. Among 
them: (1) that, since the market 
value of unimproved land is lower 
than for “finished” land, the devel- 
oper’s initial cash outlay is smaller; 
(2) that, in the case of some long- 
term projects, it is possible that the 
developer need put out money for 
site improvements only as rebuild- 
ing moves to the stage where they 
become necessary. 

Mr. Wrighton’s “sales approach” 
for prospective “raw land” redevel- 
opers also includes the following 
list of “do’s” and “don'ts” devel- 
oped on the basis of his first-hand 
experience. 


DO .:.. 

—point out to the developer that 
special assistance Section 220 mort- 
gage insurance will relieve his mort- 
gage discount worries; 


—impress upon him that the proj- 
ect is consistent with over-all city 
plans and be ready to show him 
the proposed location of new pub- 
lic facilities; 


—let the redeveloper know that, 
if unforeseen circumstances prevent 
the carrying out of the redevelop- 
ment plan, the city council and the 
public agency have the right to 
modify it; 


—furnish him with important facts 
and figures, as, for example, utility 
rates in the community, local wage 
rates for various skills, unit costs 
on recent installations of the kind 
of facilities he will be required to 
put in (e.g., gas lines, pavements, 
storm drainage), the number of 
building permits issued annually 
in the community; 


—produce for the developer evi- 
dence that he will get a good re- 
turn for his investment (market 
studies, FHA appraisals, private 
real estate appraisals); 


—assure the developer that the au- 
thority will have a continued in- 
terest in the project and pledge 
reasonable services in behalf of 
successful completion of the re- 
building; 


—listen to any suggestions the de- 
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veloper might have for altering the 
sales contract; 


—get qualified assistance from a 
trustworthy real estate expert in 
shaping up contracts, since the doc- 
uments involved are quite a depar- 
ture from the usual renewal papers. 
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DON'T ... 

—get involved with developers who 
are not equipped—financially or by 
experience—to handle the project; 


—confront a developer with your 
sales contract before you have rea- 
(Continued on next page) 


The Kingsberry Homes (two models 
shown below) that are rising 

on the Eufaula 

“raw land” project site 

are produced by 

Lumber Fabricators, Incorporated 
of Fort Payne, Alabama. At left 

is a floor plan for a typical 

unit, showing alternate plans 
affecting kitchen arrangement, 
extra bath facilities, storage space. 
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son to believe he’s really interested 
(the complexities of the contract 
may scare off some on-the-fencers); 


—make a concession to one bidder 
that you would not make to an- 
other; 


—wait until the sale of land is 
completed before consulting a title 
company (if title insurance is in- 
volved); 


—just leave a copy of the sales con- 
tract with a prospective developer 
(instead, each clause should be ex- 
plained to the developer so that he 
will understand the necessity for 
the inclusion of each paragraph). 


Disadvantages 

Many of what Mr. Wrighton 
considers to be the “good” features 
of “raw land” disposition have been 
discussed above. There are some 
features of the plan, too, that some 
public agencies might consider dis- 
advantages. 


There is, for example, the fact 
that, since the public agency is left 
without project operating funds 
after the sale of land, the respon- 
sibility for inspecting site improve- 
ments must fall on city depart- 
ments. There is also the fact that 
the authority, once it has disposed 
of the land, is left in a state of lim- 
bo (except in the instance where a 
developer defaults)—this is a situa- 
tion especially difficult in the small 
community not contemplating a 
second project. 


However, on the whole, when 
the “raw land” idea is used prop- 
erly, Mr. Wrighton feels that it 
will have more good results than 
bad ones. Says he: “Your city coun- 
cil will appreciate the savings.” 
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Relocation News 





NONRENEWAL RELOCATEES GET AID 
IN NEW YORK CITY, PHILADELPHIA 


Philadelphia and New York City 


‘have each turned up ways in which 


to give relocation payments, like 
those available to urban renewal 
displacees, to families uprooted by 
such other public improvement pro- 
grams as highway construction and 
housing code enforcement. Each of 
the cities is administering its re- 
location-payment plan via a cen- 
tralized operation but, while the 
New York City setup has involved 
state and federal agencies in the 
goings on, the Philadelphia oper- 
ation is strictly a municipal pro- 
gram involving municipal funds, 
exclusively. 


The Philadelphia story. Phila- 
delphia, apparently, is a city that 
practices what it preaches: for sev- 
eral years, the city has been asking 
the state legislature to provide 
state highway program funds for re- 
location payments to families who 
have to make way for the roads; 
failing this, the city itself has been 
providing dollar-and-cents aid, not 
only to highway displacees, but to 
those who must be relocated for 
other public purposes as well. 

Evidence of how serious the city 
considers the need for non-Title I 
relocation payments is the fact that 
in November, the city council ap- 
proved an authorization of $210,000 
for use in the program. While the 
amount represented a comedown 
from the around $560,000 that had 
been requested by the mayor, it 
was seven times the amount author- 
ized in the previous year. 


The New York City story. Kick- 
ing off action on broad relocation 
help in New York City was the 
Panuch report—the study that led 
to the recent overhaul of the city’s 
administrative setup for housing 
and renewal (see March 1960 Jour- 
NAL, page 96) . Adopted by the state 
legislature last year was a measure 
putting in motion the study recom- 
mendations, including placement 
of the responsibility for supervision 
of all relocation activity with the 
department of real estate, with the 
department empowered to set up 
a standard schedule of relocation 


payments to apply to displacees 
from a variety of public and quasi- 
public programs (e.g., highways, 
public housing, renewal, schools, 
hospitals) . The department already 
has set up such a schedule and, by 
negotiation, has secured the ap- 
proval of concerned state and fed- 
eral agencies to apply the payments 
to project costs. 


CHICAGO DAILY, LOCAL PAPERS 
CLASH ON DISPLACEE HARDSHIP 

Smoke signals from the Windy 
City indicate that even Chicago— 
listed among 15 relocation-enlight- 
ened cities in a recent University 
of Southern California study (see 
box, page 79)—has had to face the 
kind of people-problems that the 
study claims stir up “criticism, bad 
press, and resentment” of those who 
do the relocation job. 

Trouble started simmering late 
last summer, when the Hyde Park 
Herald, newspaper for the neigh- 
borhood involved in the city’s pilot 
Hyde Park-Kenwood urban renew- 
al project, headlined a report of an 
area citizen’s group documenting 
the troubles of families due for dis- 
placement: vandals and vagrants 
roaming unboarded vacant apart- 
ments, endangering the safety of 
last-to-move tenants; no hot water; 
uncollected garbage; premature re- 
moval of sinks, stoves, and other 
necessities; and referrals to apart- 
ments either in slums, already 
rented, not available to large or 
minority-group families, or too ex- 
pensive. 

Criticism came to a boil near the 
end of the year, when one of the 
city’s four metropolitan papers, The 
Chicago Daily News, frontpaged a 
series highlighting the kind of prob- 
lems that the citizens group had 
been criticizing and pointing hard 
at the landlord responsible — the 
City of Chicago. Pictures of build- 
ings and families involved lent em- 
phasis. 

In answer to The News, the Com- 
munity Conservation Board, which 
is administering the Hyde Park 
renewal program, redocumented 
many of the cases involved, point- 
ing out that virtually all the situa- 
tions cited had been remedied by 
CCB months before the series ap- 
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peared—and that one picture, sup- 
posedly showing debris-ridden liv- 
ing conditions, had been taken 
after the building had been evac- 
uated and the wreckers had begun 
work. 

In response to criticism of the 
tenants group, Commissioner D. E. 
Mackelmann said CCB was taking 
advantage of the “opportunity for 
a complete review” of the agency's 
operations. “They put their finger 
on a good many problems,” he said, 
“but that doesn’t mean we weren't 
already working on these problems 

. as long as it’s in good faith, 
any criticism of a difficult project 
such as this is for the good.” 

The Herald bounced back into 
the editorial fray with a blast at 
The News for “bleeding profusely” 
for the Hyde Park-Kenwood relo- 
catees. “Relocation is the most dif- 
ficult and produces the most misery 
of any aspect of urban renewal,” 
said the Herald, “and we. find it 
difficult to belittle anyone’s efforts 
to make the program more hu- 
mane.” After citing instances of 
greater hardship in other, non-CCB 
programs, the paper concluded, 
“We believe that the CCB made 
some mistakes last summer. And 
we believe that the Tenants and 
Home Owners performed a service 
in exposing these mistakes. We do 
not believe that much is served 
by inaccurate reporting of several 
months old incidents. The CCB’s 
program is not yet completely ade- 
quate. We hope the CCB and The 
Daily News will both improve.” 

In the course of all the give and 
take, it was noted that the area 
poses “special Hyde Park-Kenwood 
people problems”: mothers anxious 
to have their youngsters benefit 
from excellent grade schools in the 
area—heavily attended by children 
of University of Chicago faculty 
members; loyalty to the area of 
confirmed urbanites who like the 
interracial character of Hyde Park- 
Kenwood; the presence of graduate 
students, “struggling young artists,” 
and the like who find in the com- 
munity the unique atmosphere in 
which they can thrive; the en- 
thusiasm of civic-minded residents 
eager to participate in the many 
community, political, and other or- 
ganizations in the area. The prob- 
lem: finding enough vacant apart- 
ments that long-term area residents 
with these attitudes — especially 
those with large families — can 
afford. 

A recent Herald column cited 
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RELOCATION GUIDANCE PAYS OFF, STUDY FINDS 


Cities are often to blame for their own embarrassment when 
hardships of displaced families spur a bad press and general 
criticism, says Dr. Harry W. Reynolds, reporting on a four-year 
study of relocation operations completed at the University of 
Southern California’s school of public administration. In the 41 
cities considered—ranging in size from New York down to sev- 
eral in the half-million population category—the relocation works 
jammed when poems farsighted brick and mortar planning 
was coupled with myopic people-planning. An article on the 
study appeared in the April 1960 issue of The American City; 
another is slated for an early issue of the journal of the Amer 
ican Public Welfare Association, one of NAHRO’s Chicago 
neighbors in the 1313 East Sixtieth Street building. 


Study conclusions contrasted what happened in 26 “‘poor-pra¢ 
tice” cities—where relocation tasks were performed on a “mini 
mum, mechanical” level—with the job done in 15 other cities 
that assumed greater responsibility for displacees. The result: 
dislodged families in the 15 relocation-minded cities tended to 
wind up with better housing, farther from their old, blighted 
neighborhoods, and at lower rents than did their counterparts 
in poor-practice cities. 

The study assumed the relocation problem to be the same in 
all 41 cities: since displacement threatens personal, cultural, 
religious, and economic ties, it stirs up suspicion and resistance 
by dislodged families . . . who can jeopardize urban betterment 
programs by sticking close to the haunts and habits that con- 
tributed to the area’s original blight. 

In searching out answers as to how these cities responded to the 
same problem, it was found that a solid majority of 26 did little 
more than take a census of displaceable families and let them 
know—often by impersonal handbills and mailings—when they 
should move. These cities did not encourage direct, sympathetic 
relationships between relocator and relocatee, help find new 
shelter, or otherwise aid in resettlement. 


In response, most families who had to move in these 26 cities 
relocated themselves within 12 blocks of their old dwellings, 
even if their decision meant slum quality housing, as it did in 70 
per cent of the cases. Although just 10 to 20 per cent found 
decent housing in the old area, only a mere 5 per cent were 
willing to strike out for better housing in other neighborhoods. 
About 80 per cent had to pay significantly higher rentals for 
their new dwellings. While almost one fifth of 25,000 relocatees 
in these cities qualified for public housing, less than half the 
eligibles chose to move in—units were available, but were often 
far irom the old neighborhood. 

“In encouraging contrast,” relocation agencies in 15 other 
cities used administrative tactics that helped more families im- 
prove their housing lot, and at slimmer rent increases. Only 34 
per cent of relocatees in these cities chose nonrecommended—and 
usually substandard—housing, compared to 85 per cent in poor- 
practice cities. A major key to improved relocation was extensive 
counseling by full-time, professional social workers—and enough 
of them. When counseling was offered, most relocatees took 
advantage of it, in ever-increasing numbers each year the service 
was continued. 

Other techniques found to oil the relocation wheels included 
winning support of political, church, and neighborhood groups; 
holding frequent, informal meetings where relocatee gripes were 
met with responsible answers; continued offers of counseling to 
families who rebuffed initial efforts; and bringing of religious, 
professional, settlement, and other respected community leaders 
into the act to back up the good intentions and advice of relo- 
cators. Good-practice cities also performed a vigorous search for 
decent off-site housing, checking out and adding to the offerings 
of realtor and newspaper listings. 
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one of the “little things” that CCB 
does to ease displacement. The 
agency holds on to furniture aban- 
doned in buildings slated for tear- 
down, then makes it available to 
families who can better afford rent- 
als by moving from furnished to 
unfurnished apartments, but who 
lack the funds to buy their own 
furniture. 


MADISON SUFFERING A "HANGOVER" 
FROM “BOURBON” REDEVELOPMENT 
Madison, Wisconsin has a “hang- 


over” from “bourbon” redevelop- 
ment. 

“Bourbon” redevelopment is a 
term that, to NAHROites, has 
come to mean the plight of pubs 
displaced by renewal: if they can’t 
find new quarters, they have trou- 
ble keeping their spirits up. In Mad- 
ison, “bourbon” redevelopment has 
come up in connection with what 
is known as the Brittingham re- 
newal project, the first Wisconsin 
undertaking to involve residential 
re-use, scheduled to go under re- 
building in the fall. 

“Hangover” in the Brittingham 
area is Trotter’s Cafe. While not 
compelled by law to do so, Mad- 
ison’s policy has been to help re- 
locate commercial establishments 
and, in line with this policy, the 
tavern-keeper has been offered a 
number of relocation sites. Some 
he has turned down on grounds 
that they were unsuitable for his 
business and, when he was invited 
to relocate in areas where he felt 
his business had a chance of suc- 
cess, it turned out that the red car- 
pet was pulled out from under him. 
In the case of each of two sites he 
would have accepted, area residents 
set up a howl that led city council 
to reject the proposals. Since the 
cafe owner and most of his custom- 
ers are minority group members, 
the angry opposition raised the 
question of whether racial discrimi- 
nation or tavern discrimination was 
the problem. 

Former Mayor Nestingen had 
been going to bat for the tavern- 
keeper. Citing the cafe’s exception- 
ally clean record after many years 
in the tavern business, he said dur- 
ing the heat of the controversy: 
“Persons with records of tavern 
operation nowhere near as good 
have been given more favorable 
consideration . . . If they bog down 
on this,” he continued, “you can 
kiss urban renewal good-bye.” 


Meanwhile, in the hope of keep- 
ing housing relocation resources a 


step ahead of needs, the city has 
been out proselytizing for Section 
221. Last June, for example, some 
75 bankers, realtors, builders, and 
others were called together to hear 
of the charms of the program. How- 
ever, one builder who did experi- 
ment with some single-family dwell- 
ings intended for the relocation 
market, is finding that, currently, 
there are no takers with Section 
221 certificates so the units are be- 
ing released to the general market. 


CITE BALTIMORE EXPERIENCE IN 
RELOCATING THE "PROBLEM" AGED 

In Baltimore, experience in what 
is known as the Shot Tower re- 
newal area has demonstrated the 
special problems connected with re- 
locating the elderly. Jerome B. 
Jones, relocation assistant with the 
Baltimore Urban Renewal and 
Housing Agency, has chronicled 
some experiences with the “prob- 
lem” aged for the JOURNAL, in the 
hope that “illustrations will be of 
some assistance to those .. . faced 
with the problem of rehabilitation 
and relocation of elderly individ- 
uals and families.” 

Some typical examples of relo- 
cation - of - the- aged cases, adapted 
from Mr. Jones’ account, follow. 


The penniless “independent”: Mrs. 
M, 63, is a professional panhandler, 
whose slovenliness is suspected to 
be a “tool” of her trade. She occu- 
pied a $12-a-month unit in Shot 
Tower and repeated attempts to 
get her to apply for welfare assist- 
ance—so that among other things, 
she could afford better housing— 
failed. When it was discovered that 
her husband had been a World 
War I veteran, she was taken to 
the Veterans Administration, from 
which, eventually, she was awarded 
a lump-sum payment of some $700 
and monthly payments of around 
$54. She still refused to move to 
public housing and standard pri- 
vate housing that was offered her; 
eventually, however, through her 
own efforts, she found an $18-a- 
month unit that borders on the sub- 
standard. 


The seriously handicapped: Mr. K, 
64, is a World War I veteran who, 
as a result of diabetes, had both 
legs amputated in 1955. For ten 
years, he had shared a house with 
a couple but, when it came time to 
relocate, Mr. K decided to “shift 
for himself.” The hunt for new 
quarters for Mr. K meant that he 
had to be transported to units and 





them. 
After several laborivus trips, a first- 
floor unit was found for him. Mr. 
K is reported to be appreciative of 
services rendered by the relocation 
crew. 


carried inside to inspect 


The chronically ill: Mr. B, 72, is a 
naturalized citizen of Greek origin, 
whose sole income is welfare assist- 
ance amounting to $67 a month. 
His failing health led the relocation 
staff to attempt, unsuccessfully, to 
get the welfare department to place 
him in a hospital. One evening Re- 
location Assistant Jones received a 
call reporting Mr. B to be very ill. 
Mr. Jones hurried to the scene, 
summoned an ambulance, and trav- 
eled with the patient to the hos- 
pital, where it was determined that 
Mr. B would need permanent in- 
stitutional care. The relocation staff 
has followed through by arranging 
for the disposal of Mr. B’s belong- 
ings and by making once-a-month 
visits to see him. Mr. B is reported 
to have adjusted to his new en- 
vironment rapidly. 


The _ two-can-live-as-cheaply-as-one 
plan: Mr. L, 65, and Mr. G, 6/7, 
both recipients of old age assist- 
ance, lived in different parts of the 
renewal area but knew each other. 
In view of their friendship, they 
were induced to undertake “Coop- 
erative Community Housing’’—the 
name given a relocation plan where- 
by two or more individuals share 
a unit and expenses. 


The eleventh-hour switch: Mrs. W, 
64, was about ready to move into 
public housing when Mr. Jones re- 
ceived a summons to visit her. He 
found her incoherent and sum- 
moned an ambulance. Result was 
that she was committed to Crowns- 
ville State Hospital. The relocation 
staff traced her sister, who agreed 
to dispose of Mrs. W’s clothing and 
furniture. Mrs. W is reported to be 
steadily improving and, upon her 
release from the hospital, she will 
move into her sister’s home. 


The elusive client: Mr. T, 62, a 
chronic heart patient, is described 
as “the most difficult and most 
frustrating” relocation case encoun- 
tered. Mr. T knew very few of the 
vital statistics that might qualify 
him for public assistance. On the 
basis of a few skimpy clues (e.g., 
Mr. T had attended an industrial 
school at the same time that Babe 
Ruth was there), the relocation 
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staff eventually was successful in 
pinning down his birth date and 
names of parents. Mr. T filed for 
assistance and was about to be writ- 
ten off as a “closed” relocation case 
when he disappeared. A check of 
police stations, hospitals, and other 
such resources yielded no results. 
Then one day Mr. T walked into 
the relocation office hungry and 
penniless: he said he had had a 
heart seizure on a Washington, D. C. 
street and had been in the Gen- 
eral Hospital there. Flynn Chris- 
tian Fellowship Houses, Incorpo- 
rated was called and Mr. T has 
been admitted. Here he gets three 
meals a day, all the coffee he wants, 
free run of 100 acres of land, and 
the use of communal recreation fa- 
cilities—all for about $10 a week. 
He is reported to be “elated and 
overjoyed” with his new home. 


HHFA HOLDS REGION | WORKSHOP 
TO SHARE RELOCATION EXPERIENCE 

A meeting of the minds—about 
150 of them—was sponsored by Re- 
gion I of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency in May as a clear- 
ing house for relocation ideas and 
experience. Registered for the work- 
shop at New York’s Hotel Com- 
modore were representatives of over 
50 Region I communities that par- 
ticipate in the urban renewal pro- 
gram: members of the architectural 
and building fields and of various 
groups concerned with problems of 
planning, housing, race relations, 
and related issues. 

Mainspring of workshop discus- 
sion was the desire to cut down on 
hardships of relocatees—both fam- 
ilies and businesses. Although the 
idea exchange was spirited, partici- 
pants tended to agree on several 
factors as basic to an effective re- 
location job: 

—Early, sound, and adequate 
planning; 

—Careful selection of staff, use of 
trained specialists and/or private 
contractors with skills in social sci- 
ences, community relations, plus 
real estate; 

—Setting up the staffed relocation 
office well before acquisition . . . at 
least two months prior to a major 
project; 

—Wide community support—built 
via effective press relations with 
metropolitan and local newspapers; 
working with respected local or- 
ganizations, religious institutions, 
citizens groups; and developing a 
“grass roots” program for relocatees 
and others; 
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PERMANENT NONFARM HOUSING STARTED 
1961 1960 


~ 70,500 84,300 


January 


DOLLAR VALUE OF NEW NONFARM RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTION 
1961 1960 
January “$1,112,000,000 — ~ $1,340,000,000 


Source: Bureau of the Census 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE HOUSING STARTED 





January January 

1961 1960 
Private 67,900 83,000 
Public 2,600 1,300 
Total 70,500 84,300 


DOLLAR AMOUNT OF NONFARM MORTGAGES RECORDED 
(In amounts of $20,000 or less) 
1960 1959 
$2,338 ,000,000 $2 487,000,000 
$29,341 000,000 $32,235 ,000,000 
*December 1960 figures include FHA mortgage insurance on one- to four- 
family homes written in the amount of $390,000,000; a total of $142,000,000 


in GI home loans guaranteed by the Veterans Administration; and $1,806,- 
000,000 in conventional mortgages. 


December 
First 12 months 


NUMBER OF NONFARM MORTGAGES 


(In amounts of $20,000 or less) 





1960 1959 
December 273,000 293,000 
First 12 months 3,472,000 3,782,000 


LARGE-SCALE RENTAL HOUSING FHA MORTGAGE INSURANCE 
(Under Titles II, VI, VIII, and IX) 





December First 12 December First 12 
1960 months 1960 1959 months 1959 
Dwelling units 6,072 19,101 856 43,976 


Dollar amount $91,700,000 $723,500,000 $10,900,000 $674,700,000 


AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS OF BUILDING CONSTRUCTION LABOR 
(Includes earnings of off-site labor and labor on public construction) 
1960 1959 
December $3.46 $3.30 





INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES OF BUILDING MATERIALS 
(1947-1949 = 100) 
1961 1960 
January 130.0 135.2 
Source: except as indicated above all 
information from Housing and 


Home Finance Agency Statistical 
Reports and Development Branch 











—Getting local officials and city 
departments into the relocation act; 
—Facing up to the big problems 
—the elderly and large, minority 
group, and problem families—early 
in the relocation game, then using 
every available resource to meet 
special needs of these groups. 

Participants also tended to agree 
on the need for making more hous- 
ing available to minority group 
families. Further, said Dennis Clark, 
housing supervisor of the Philadel- 
phia commission on human rights, 
“... we cannot have urban renewal 
icing on a stale segregation cake.” 
Suggested techniques for breaking 
this pattern ranged from antidis- 
crimination legislation to utilizing 
intergroup committees. 

Among suggestions offered for 
rehousing large families: (1) use 
of foundation funds to rehabilitate 
and conserve large houses and (2) 
operation of rehabilitated older 
housing by local housing author- 
ities. 

Presentations were made _ by: 
James McIntyre, HHFA Region I 
economist, delving into aims and 
techniques using Section 221 relo- 
cation housing provisions; Russell 
Traunstein, deputy director of the 
Rochester Rehabilitation Commis- 
sion, summing up his city’s expe- 
rience in using 221 aids to buy ex- 
isting housing; William Slitt, Hart- 
ford director of housing, describing 
Hartford’s program to build, sell, 
and rent new 221 housing (see 
July-August 1959 JOURNAL, page 
242); Dr. William N. Kinnard, Jr., 
reporting results of research on the 
plight of displaced small business 
(see page 79); Ben Perry, III, spe- 
cial assistant to the HHFA admin- 
istrator for “workable programs,” 
discussing his specialty; and Mr. 
Clark, speaking on the “Human 
Side of Urban Renewal.” 


Among panel discussion leaders 
were: James G. Banks, chief of proj- 
ect rehabilitation and management 
of the Washington, D.C. redevel- 
opment agency; LeRoy A. Smith, 
Region II relocation officer; Melvin 
J. Geffner, Region I relocation ad- 
viser; NAHRO’s Mary K. Nenno, 
then director of research for the 
Buffalo housing authority; John 
Sirois, executive director of the 
Lawrence, Massachusetts redevel- 
opment authority; Alvin A. Mer- 
min, relocation officer of the New 
Haven housing authority; and Da- 
vid Joyce, administrator of the 
Family and Business Relocation 
Service, Providence, Rhode Island. 
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Prepared by 
MORRIS MILLER 
Member of the law firm of Scott W. Lucas, Washington, D. C. 


DECISION REVERSED IN MILGRIM 
VERSUS DEERFIELD, ILLINOIS 

The April 1960 JourNAL (page 
154) carried a note on Progress De- 
velopment Corporation v Mitchell, 
in which a federal district court 
held unconstitutional Morris Mil- 
grim’s proposal for a “controlled 
occupancy pattern” and _ resale 
quota system in connection with a 
development he was planning to 
construct in Deerfield, Illinois. On 
January 4, the United States court 
of appeals for the seventh circuit 
reversed the lower court's ruling, 
which had held that “the power of 
the federal court cannot be used 
consistently with the Fifth Amend- 
ment and the Civil Rights Statutes 
to impose any percentage quota of 
Negro or Caucasian.” 

Here’s what the appellate court 
had to say: “The Supreme Court 
has held that judicial proceedings 
enforcing racially discriminatory re- 
strictive covenants by injunction or 
damage actions constitute state or 
federal action in deprivation of the 
equal protection of the laws. Shel- 
ley v. Kraemer, 334 U.S. 1 (1948) ; 
Hurd v. Hodge, 334 U. S. 24 
(1948); Barrows v. Jackson, 346 
U. S. 249 (1953). However, the 
Supreme Court has made clear 
there is no unconstitutional or ‘ille- 
gal’ conduct involved in privately 
agreeing to such covenants or vol- 
untarily adhering to them. It is 
only when a covenantee balks and 
refuses to abide by his covenant 
and the covenantor attempts to en- 
force such an agreement, that state 
action is involved. A suit for judi- 
cial enforcement of a resale agree- 
ment will properly test the consti- 
tutionality of plaintiffs’ plan to 
maintain a proportion of 20 per 
cent Negro families in its subdivi- 
sion in a village that presently has 
no Negro families. We find no au- 
thority holding that this issue can 
be raised in the manner sought by 
defendants in this case. Plaintiffs 
are not asking enforcement of a 
proposed resale agreement; they are 
claiming protection of their con- 
stitutional right to be free from 


discriminatory state action. The 
federal courts will entertain such 
a claim.” 

The court then sent the case back 
to the lower court to hear the mer- 
its of the complaint’s charge that 
certain defendants conspired to de- 
prive the plaintiffs of the right to 
conduct their corporate enterprises 
within the safeguards afforded by 
the fourteenth amendment and the 
Civil Rights Act. 


LOUISIANA SUPREME COURT 
TURNS DOWN INSURANCE CASE 

The Louisiana supreme court last 
November refused to take jurisdic- 
tion in a case involving the follow- 
ing set of circumstances. 

The Bogalusa housing authority 
had invited bids for insurance and 
two companies, a mutual (Liberty 
Mutual Fire Insurance Company) 
and a stock company (Reliance In- 
surance Company) submitted iden- 
tical bids of $6742.61, with Lib- 
erty’s bid showing an estimated 
dividend of $1348.52. The Public 
Housing Administration brought 
action against the housing author- 
ity, joining Liberty and Reliance 
as defendants. PHA claimed that 
the Liberty bid was the lower and 
should have been accepted, while 
the authority contended that Re- 
liance should get the job because 
the Louisiana constitution prohib- 
its the authority from insuring in 
a mutual. The trial court rendered 
judgment in favor of PHA and 
Liberty, holding that the state con- 
stitution does not prohibit the state 
or the local authority from placing 
insurance with mutuals and also 
holding that Liberty was the lowest 
responsible bidder in the Bogalusa 
case. The housing authority and 
Reliance appealed. 

In refusing to take jurisdiction, 
the state supreme court on Novem- 
ber 7 said: “While the amount of 
the bid is far in excess of the juris- 
dictional amount of this court [suits 
must involve $2000 to be consid- 
ered by the court] . . . no money 
judgment is sought in that amount, 
but simply a right to enter into 
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a contract of insurance for that 
amount.” (Public Housing Admin- 
istration v Housing Authority of 
the City of Bogalusa, et als.) — 


RICHLAND IS A TOWN, COURT SAYS, 
SO PUBLIC HOUSING PLAN IS OKEY 

The board of supervisors of Sut- 
ter County, California adopted a 
resolution calling for a public hous- 
ing referendum in the town of 
Richland. The majority of votes 
cast in the election favored public 
housing and the board took steps 
to initiate a project. However, some 
four months after the election, a 
complaint was filed to set aside the 
election on the ground that there 
did not exist a town of Richland. 

In a December 1960 opinion, the 
superior court in Sutter County 
held that “the board of supervisors 
exercised its functions as a fact find- 
ing body when it determined the 
existence of a town and also fixed 
its boundaries for the purposes of 
the election. The law is well settled 
that a court should not interfere 
in the exercise of such a function 
by the board unless there has been 
an abuse of discretion, fraud, bad 
faith, or unreasonable or arbitrary 
action.” Further, the court held 
that the finding of the board was 
supported by substantial evidence, 
that it did not represent an abuse 
of discretion and that it was not 
made in fraud or bad faith. (Nall 
v County of Sutter) 


AUTHORITY NOT LIABLE FOR 
WHAT CONTRACTOR DIGS UP 

A contractor hired to construct 
a low-rent project for The Phila- 
delphia Housing Authority sued 
the agency for extra costs incurred 
because of the presence of a num- 
ber of dead bodies, remains, and 
caskets in the ground upon which 
the project was to be constructed. 
A court of common pleas on Oc- 
tober 18 ruled that the housing 
authority was not liable for what 
the contractor dug up. 

The story is this. Previous own- 
ers of the site, a cemetery company, 
had removed about 80,000 bodies 
from their burial places. The con- 
tractor’s theory was that he had 
been misled by the authority into 
thinking that the cemetery-compa- 
ny clearance job had been a com- 
plete one. The court ruled against 
him on the following grounds: (1) 
that the contractor, as a reasonably 
prudent man, should have antici- 
pated that there would be remains 
overlooked; (2) that the specifica- 
tions called for personal inspection 
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COLORADO, WASHINGTON RENEWAL LAWS OKEYED 
The Colorado and Washington urban renewal enabling laws 
recently passed important tests in the courts. Details follow. 


Colorado. The Colorado supreme court on January 9 upheld 
the constitutionality of the state’s renewal law. The decision rep- 
resented a 4-to-2 stand by justices. The majority opinion—it cited, 
among other cases, the Berman v Parker decision of the United 
States Supreme Court—took the stand that while “serious harm 
could result from arbitrary exercise of the urban renewal powet 

. . wisely used it promises to be the source of great good to the 
urban communities of Colorado.” 

Immediate reaction of the Denver renewal agency to the Jan 
uary decision was to accept it as a greenlight for three projects 
that had been delayed for almost three years pending a test of 
the state law. However, it may be that jubilation will have to 
be postponed: the state court has been asked to rehear the case 
by a group of landholders with interests in Denver's Avondale 
renewal area. Retrial is being sought on grounds that the court's 
decision was so broad that it “changes the basic foundation of 
property ownership from one of clear private right to one of 
public toleration.” 


Washington. Superior Court Judge John D. Cochran in a memo- 
randum decision handed down on December 28 upheld Wash 
ington’s urban renewal law. At stake in the case was Tacoma’s 
Center Street urban renewal project; suit had been brought by 
Victor J. Miller, who contended the use contemplated by the 
city was not a public use of the property. It was the first renewal 
test case in the state. 

In his decision, Judge Cochran pointed out that state supreme 
court rulings on cases involving marginal lands had indicated 
that, if the land were being acquired to eliminate slums or blight, 
it would be constitutional to condemn them. The “public use” 
in the case at hand, the judge said, “lies in the removal of 
breeding grounds of disease, juvenile delinquency, and other 


social evils.” 





of the premises by the bidder; (3) 
that the evidence showed that no 
more than 80 bodies were found 
as compared to a total of 80,000 
removed. (B. J. Lucarelli & Co., 
Inc. v The Philadelphia Housing 
Authority) 


HOUSING CO-OP RULES UPHELD BY 
ILLINOIS SUPREME COURT RULING 

York Center Community Co- 
operative, Inc. runs a 72-family 
housing cooperative just south of 
Lombard, Illinois. Its standard 
agreement with members includes 
provisions dealing with redemption 
of membership and rights of mem- 
bers to transfer membership. The 
question before the Illinois su- 
preme court was whether these pro- 
visions violated the rule against re- 
straints on alienation. 

In its December 1, 1960 opinion 
(Gale et al v. York Center Com- 


munity Cooperative, Inc.), the Lli- 
nois supreme court traced the ori 
gin and development of the rule, 
concluding with the observation 
that if “accepted social and eco 
nomical considerations dictate that 
a partial restraint is reasonably 
necessary for their fulfillment, such 
a restraint should be sustained.” 
Pointing out that state laws pro- 
vide for nonprofit corporations to 
own residential property on a co 
operative basis and that the restric- 
tions on membership transfers are 
reasonably necessary to the associa- 
tion’s continued existence, the court 
held that the partial restraints are 
demonstrated by social utility. 
“We are of the opinion that the 
utility of the restraints in this 
agreement outweigh the injurious 
consequences to the public, if any. 
..-In addition, however, enforce- 
ment of the restraints in question 
would not appear to selene in- 
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RENEWAL IS IN WINNERS’ CIRCLE IN 
“PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE" CONTEST 

Urban renewal made the winners’ circle in Progressive Archi- 
tecture’s Eighth Annual Design Awards competition, results of 
which were announced in January, to demonstrate once again 
the impact Title I is having in the field of architecture. In P/A’s 
seventh design contest, rebuilding plans for Marin City, Cali- 
fornia swept away all top honors (see February 1960 JouRNAL, 
page 52) and, while this year’s redevelopment project winners 
did not quite match that record, they did come off with an 
award and a citation in the category for residential buildings. 
The winners: I. M. Pei & Associates, with their design for Phila- 
delphia’s Washington Square East project; Hugh Stubbins & 
Associates for a design that was submitted with an unsuccessful 
bid for a Brookline, Massachusetts project known as The Farm. 


Philadelphia plan: The Pei design was the one that won for Webb 
& Knapp the unique design sweepstakes on which hinged the 
rebuilding operation in Philadelphia’s historically important 
Washington Square East area (see January 1959 JOURNAL, page 
13). While the Pei plan for the area also includes designs for 
restoration of some 72 dwellings and some 175 new low build- 
ings, it was on the basis of the concepts expressed in plans for 
three tower buildings (a total of 720 units) that the P/A award 
was made. The high-risers, to be constructed of reinforced con- 
crete, will be set in spacious parks along a waterway. 


Brookline plan: The citation-winning Brookline design was one 
of a glittering array by big-name architects that was shoved aside 
by the local redevelopment agency in favor of what was de- 
scribed as the more “humanistic” approach contained in the 
submission of Dr. Daniel Gevinson (Dr. Gevinson was awarded 
the rebuilding job in 1959—see June 1959 JouRNAL, page 207 
—but contracts for the operation were invalidated by a superior 
court last month, giving the community a second chance at 
picking a sponsor). The Stubbins proposal—it was prepared for 
First Realty Company and Turner Construction Company of 
Boston—calls for construction of 652 units in two buildings, 
curved to emphasize and repeat the winding character of an 


adjacent river. 





jurious consequences to the public. 
They would not tend to keep the 
property in the same family and 
concentrate wealth, but would seem 
to some extent to prevent retention 
by one family. The member is not 
prevented from liquidating his in- 
terest and therefore consuming the 
property. Creditors are not pre- 
vented from satisfying their claims. 
Members ‘are encouraged to im- 
prove their homes and the value of 
any improvement will be realized 
when they liquidate their interest. 
Cooperative ownership of residen- 
tial property in this country seems 
to be increasing in popularity, and 
the extent to which these partial 
restraints would keep property out 
of commerce is entirely problemat- 
ical.” 
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SOUTH CAROLINA SAVINGS, LOAN 
CASE UNDER TOP COURT REVIEW 

The June 1960 JourRNAL (page 
233) carried a note about the South 
Carolina supreme court decision 
holding that South Carolina’s docu- 
mentary stamp tax law applied to 
notes executed in South Carolina 
by a federal savings and loan associ- 
ation. On October 10, 1960, the 
United States Supreme Court 
agreed to review this decision 
(Laurens Federal Savings and Loan 
Association v. South Carolina Tax 
Commission). 


U. S. TOP COURT REFUSES REVIEW 
FHA FORECLOSURE RECEIVER CASE 
The October 1960 JourNAL (page 
373) carried a note that on August 
2, 1960 the United States court of 
appeals for the ninth circuit held 


that, in an action brought to fore- 
close a mortgage insured under 
Title IX of the National Housing 
Act, a district court has the right to 
appoint a receiver to collect the 
rents and proceeds during the pen- 
dency of a foreclosure action (View 
Crest Garden Apartments, Inc., et 
al v. United States of America). On 
November 21, 1960 the United 
States Supreme Court declined to 
review this decision. 


AUTHORITY NOT A PARTY IN FIGHT 
BETWEEN TWO CONTRACTORS 

A prime contract was let by the 
Youngstown Metropolitan Housing 
Authority to Steinle-Wolfe, Inc. and 
a separate contract was let by 
Steinle-Wolfe to the Arthur Paint- 
ing Company. As a result of a dis- 
pute, the subcontractor filed suit 
against the prime contractor. The 
prime contractor, Steinle- Wolfe, 
then moved that the housing au- 
thority be made a party defendant 
and, after this motion was allowed, 
the prime contractor went even fur- 
ther: in a cross-petition, Steinle- 
Wolfe asked that the authority be 
required to pay it whatever the 
plaintiff recovered as a result of 
the case before the court. 

In a November 29 opinion, the 
court of common pleas, Sandusky 
County, dismissed the cross-peti- 
tion, holding that the cross-petition 
was not adverse to the plaintiff and 
“the decision on that issue is in no 
sense essential to the determination 
of the merits of the original con- 
troversy which is the plaintiff's right 
of recovery against the defendant.” 
(The Arthur Painting Company v 
Steinle-Wolfe, Inc., et al.) 


FEDERAL COURT RULES ALABAMA 
PUBLIC HOUSING NOT BIASED ~— 
The Fairfield, Alabama housing 


authority planned an urban renew- 
al program in the city of Fairfield. 
As part of that program, and in or- 
der to provide for the relocation of 
families located in the urban re- 
newal area, the authority approved 
plans and specifications and ob- 


-tained federal aid to build a low- 


rent housing project. A group of 
plaintiffs sought an _ injunction 
charging that the proposed public 
housing project involved a viola- 
tion of due process and equal 
protection under the fourteenth 
amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States. The project had 
been approved by the Atlanta re- 
gional office of the Public Housing 
(Continued column three, page 85) 
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THE NAHRO 
PRESIDENT'S CORNER 


KARL L. FALK ASKS— 
MORE RESEARCH—OR MORE ACTION? 








“Action — not more research!” — 
that’s a comment I sometimes hear 
among housing and redevelopment 
colleagues. Those on the firing line, 
of course, often see situations that 
make them impatient to get on 
with the job. Yet, at the risk of 
criticism from those with vastly 
more experience in the field than 
I, I would still like to suggest that 
more research is needed to do a 
better job and to be surer that we 
are headed in the right direction. 

Too often, it seems to me, we are 
plunging ahead unimaginatively 
with the same old tools that worked 
a quarter of a century ago—but 
that are worn a little dull today. 
I am reminded of the plodding, 
head-down tactics of one of our 
large western university football 
teams that consistently loses game 
after game with the same old ap- 
proach: through the left side of 
the line, for no gain on the first 
down; through the right side, with 
equal results, on the second; an in- 
complete pass on the third; and a 
nerve-wracking kick on the fourth 
down. It’s no wonder the fans have 
long since changed to watching the 
“pro” teams. 

New Approach Needed 

What does this have to do with 
housing and redevelopment? May- 
be we, too, like the western foot- 
ball team, need a different ap- 
proach. Maybe our approach should 
be more varied. It certainly needs 
to be more imaginative. 

In trying to make decisions on 
the approach, I am appalled at the 
inadequacy of the information in 
both the private and public sec- 
tors of housing and redevelopment. 
All too often, the decisions are 
based on “scatter-shot,” one-time 
surveys undertaken to justify or 
disprove the wisdom of some ac- 
tion. Lack of staff and funds or a 
failure to recognize the importance 
of sound continuous research and 
“study” (if the word “research” 
offends) is often the root of the 
trouble. Even the census bureau 
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needs to be jogged on the impor- 
tance of early publication of re- 
sults of the 1960 housing data if 
they are to be useful to “action” 
programs. 

The common theme of nearly 
every discussion at our 27th annual 
meeting in Detroit was the need 
for new ideas and new approaches 
to the problems of improving hous- 
ing and cities. Again, any program 
of action based on these ideas has 
to start from a knowledge of the 
facts before solutions to the prob- 
lems can be attempted. By facts I 
mean much more than a mere phys- 
ical inventory of the condition of 
housing or of people’s incomes. We 
have to know such facts, of course, 
but I think it is equally important 
to know what people think about 
housing and -cities and what they 
want and are willing to pay for. 
One of the first things we had 
better do is to settle on the differ- 
ence between “need” and effective 
market demand for housing. One 
is primarily sociological; the other 
is economic. One may need sub- 
sidy; one may not. 

NAHRO’s Role 

As a professional organization, 
NAHRO ought to provide leader- 
ship for such studies: it should pro- 
pose and carry out these programs 
... but we can’t assume automat- 
ically, because of our experience, 
that we know best what people 
should have or need or want. It is 
up to us to find out: first, the facts; 
second, possible solutions; third, 
which solutions we think should be 
tried. -It is at this point that the 
“action” comes. But even this ac- 
tion stage still involves patient edu- 
cation and discussion with the pub- 
lic, with officials, and with propon- 
ents and opponents of our solutions 
to the problem. 

Research and study are necessary 
preliminary steps to these “action” 
programs if we aren’t to wind up 
with further frustrations and disap- 
pointments and without going off 
on unnecessary tangents. At the 


same time that we are reorganizing 
NAHRO’s structure, we could well 
re-examine our programs for new 
and better approaches. a 
There is a growing recognition 
in private trade associations inter- 
ested in home building, real estate, 
and financing, that they, too, must 
come up with more imaginative ap- 
proaches, even if they might in- 
volve public as well as private 
means. At a recent meeting in 
Nassau with other association ex- 
ecutives, at the invitation of House 
& Home magazine, your president 
found we all pretty well agreed on 
one thing and that was the need for 
better information and more timely 
statistics. The recent activation in 
Washington of an informal inter- 
association research and statistics 
committee, including NAHRO rep- 
resentation, is a step in the right 
direction. We may not be as far 
apart as we think. 
Karl L. Falk, February 1961 


(Continued from page 84) 

Administration, which reported 
that there was no discrimination on 
the basis of race, creed, or color. 
In its opinion of November 10, 
1960, the United States district 
court for the northern district of 
Alabama, southern division, found 
that the “evidence adduced in 
this hearing further reveals that 
there were no restrictions with ref- 
erence to race, creed or color inso- 
far as the low-rent housing project 
was concerned. After the comple- 
tion of said project and develop- 
ment, the evidence further revealed 
that there will be no restrictions as 
to race, creed or color in the use 
and occupancy of said duplex 
dwelling units.” (Earnest Young et 
al v. The City of Fairfield, Ala- 


bama) 


ILLINOIS APPEALS COURT ORDERS 
CHICAGO DEMOLISH THEATRE 

There was reported in the Octo- 
ber 1960 JouRNAL (page 373) an 
August 23, 1960 decision by a 
superior court in Chicago, sustain- 
ing the right of the city of Chicago 
to deny a theatre owner's applica- 
tion to compel the city to issue a 
wrecking permit, the superior court 
holding that the city could base its 
denial on aesthetic reasons. On No- 
vember 22, 1960 the Illinois appel- 
late court ordered the city of Chi- 
cago to issue the permit for wreck- 
ing the landmark Garrick theatre 
building. 








PRIME AND PERTINENT 





Prepared by Marion Massen 


THE CONSUMER OF HOUSING goes under the microscope (or is the 
hero) in so many studies made these days for merchant builders and city 
redevelopers that whoever is assembling a library on the subject must 
expect it to grow well beyond any “five-foot shelf.” 


An important addition to the guidance material in terms of the major 
market of skilled labor, white-collar, and professional worker families is 
Housing Choices and Housing Constraints, a late-1960 publication in the 
ACTION series (see listing.) Each of the book’s four authors—represent- 
ing points of view from sociology, economics, and design technology—has 
his separate say but the central concept is the family life cycle as a factor 
emphatically governing consumer behavior in the housing market. And 
each author takes note of the evidence that the percentage of the family’s 
budget allocated for housing—at least in the middle-income category—has 
been slipping, while other outlay, for the family automobile (or “biles’’) 
and recreation, goes up. 


The economist, Louis Winnick, feels that, since construction costs are so 
high and mortgage terms are about as favorable as can be expected, there 
is realistic need to somehow induce families of middle and high income 
to allocate much more of their budgets to housing. This, he says, “could 
cause a higher rate of construction of more ample houses of better design” 

. and, as relative prices of existing units declined, more and _ better 
second-hand housing would become available to lower-income families. 


Among findings of one of the study’s sociologists, Janet Abu-Lughod, and 
Mary Foley, who is former associate editor of Architectural Forum, is the 
conclusion that the present maldistribution of housing (not now sized 
to need) would be corrected if older families were persuaded to move 
into smaller quarters, thus making more large houses available to younger 
families. (Evidence gathered in a survey made by these two authors indi- 
cates that younger families wanting space in their homes would be quite 
willing to have these homes in the mid-city ring, if properly protected by 
good community environment, rather than in the suburbs, where many 
of them are now homeowners.) 


Nelson Foote, also a sociologist, in his section of the book, goes into the 
financing of housing for the young and large family. If, as it seems to him, 
younger families consume more housing than they can pay for currently, 
why not adapt credit arrangements to future income prospects by concen- 
trating the payment burden further on in the income spiral? Mr. Foote 
also proposes an interesting idea on do-it-yourself construction, utilizing 
modular components, making it possible for families to build inexpen- 
sively and to remodel to their needs. Mr. Foote believes that through 
consumer education in the housing field generally, trying out the above 
and other possibilities for making housing better fit individual family 
needs, there is a considerable potential for making innovations acceptable. 


HOUSING AND NEIGHBORHOODS. 
(Published as supplement to Sears, Roe- 
buck and Co.’s Urban Renewal Observer, 
January 1961.) 4 pp. Free. 


NEW FROM NAHRO 

Publications listed as “New from 
NAHRO” can be obtained from NAHRO’s 
main office, 1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 
37, Illinois. 

sade ' , THE IMPACT OF DISLOCATION 
THE HOUSING COURT, by Beryl FROM URBAN RENEWAL AREAS ON 
SMALL BUSINESS, by William N. Kin- 
nard, Jr., and Zenon S. Malinowski. 1960. 
89 pp., mimeographed. $2.50. 

From nearly 40 cities surveyed, these 
findings: business relocation from urban 
renewal areas is essentially a small busi- 
ness problem; the firms are typically ten- 
ants, without long-term leases, and the 


Harold Levy. Reprint from Mayor and 
Manager, November 1960. OR97. February 
1961. 2 pp. Free. 

Details the benefits of specialized hous- 
ing judges, as proved by the success of 
Baltimore. 


SELECTED SOURCES FOR INFORMA- 
TION ON THE REHABILITATION OF 
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individuals who head them are often over 
60 years old; approximately one-quarte1 
of dislocated businesses may be expected 
to discontinue or disappear. Among needs: 
greater flexibility in expense allowance; 
availability of loan funds; more effective 
communication between local public 
agencies and the affected businesses. 


THE ORGANIZATION AND PRO. 
POSED PROGRAM OF THE HOUS- 
ING DIVISION OF NAHRO, 1960461 
and MINUTES OF THE MEETING OF 
THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE ... 
meeting of November 14-15, 1960. 6 and 
7 pp., respectively. Free. 


NEW FROM RIS 


Special mailings to full-rate subscribers 
to NAHRO’s Renewal Information Serv- 
ice (now being transposed into NAHRO 
agency memberships) . Copies may be 
available to others directly from originat- 
ing source, as noted below. 


CONCERNING DURHAM’S URBAN 
RENEWAL PROGRAM. 8 pp- Redevel- 
opment Commission of the City of Dur- 
ham, North Carolina, 201 City Hall. 


FITTING CITIES TO THE FUTURE: 
Philadelphia Rebuilds to a 2Ilst Century 
Plan. Reprinted from Engineering News- 
Record for October 13, 1960. 16 pp. Pub- 
lic Information Office, The Redevelop- 
ment Authority of the City of Philadel- 
phia, 1818 Rittenhouse Square, Philadel- 
phia 3. 


IN CLEVELAND URBAN RENEWAL 
HITS A SNAG. Reprinted by NAHRO 
from Savings and Loan News for October 
1960. When requesting, ask for NAHRO 
publication N434. 


A PROPOSAL TO REAL ESTATE DE- 


VELOPERS AND INVESTORS. Folder ~ 


on Peach-Sassafras Urban Renewal Proj- 
ect, Downtown Erie. Redevelopment Au- 
thority of the City of Erie, 604 Palace 
Hardware Building, Erie, Pennsylvania. 


CITY OF PEEKSKILL ACADEMY 
STREET RENEWAL PROJECT. Infor- 
mation booklet for citizens. 1960. Un- 
paged. Raymond & May Asosciates, Pleas- 
antville, New York. 


THE “COMMONWEALTH,” issue of 
November 1960, including feature on the 
Norfolk redevelopment program. 25 cents. 
Virginia State Chamber of Commerce, 
111 North Fifth Street, Richmond 19, 
Virginia. 


HOUSING 


HOUSING CHOICES AND HOUSING 
CONSTRAINTS, by Nelson N. Foote, 
Janet Abu-Lughod, Mary Mix Foley, 
Louis Winnick. 1960. 447 pp. $12.50. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New 
York, New York. 

See introduction. 


THE POWERFUL CONSUMER: Psycho- 
logical Studies of the American Economy, 
by George Katona. 1960. 276 pp. $6.50. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York, 
New York. 

General analysis of consumer-buying, 
with some attention to home purchasing. 
Finding for urban renewalists who want 
to make center- or mid-city attractive: 
“The reasons given for wanting to mote 
were: the desire for a bigger house, a 
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better house, a better location and neigh 
borhood, and the desire to own.” 


UNITED HOUSING FOUNDATION. 
1960? 15 pp. 10 cents. United Housing 
Foundation, Warbasse Memorial Library, 
570 Grand Street, New York 2, New York. 

Purpose, program, principles, progress, 
and plans of this federation of nonprofit 
organizations established to promote bet 
ter housing through cooperatives. 


NEW HOUSE CONSTRUCTION IN 
THE PITTSBURGH AREA. 1959. 18 
pp- and survey questionnaire. $1. AC- 
TION-Housing, No. 1 Gateway Center, 
Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania. 

Survey and analysis of new private 
single-family housing in Pittsburgh, in- 
tended for guidance to builders, lenders, 
and material suppliers in planning for 
future (also can help measure progress 
of housing production toward meeting 
long-term need) . Interesting finding: few 
of the 100 builders queried reported doing 
business with the fairly new technique of 
trade-ins; 11 of the 18 who did will con- 
tinue the practice. 


WHO HAS SEEN THE SLUMS? Reprint 
of newspaper feature series by Woody 
Klein, originally appearing in New York 
World-Telegram and Sun. 13 pp., illus- 
trated. No price listed. Citizens’ Housing 
and Planning Council of New York, 20 
West 40th Street, New York 18, New York. 

Effective pamphlet: photographs and 
text both have unusual impact. 


CONSERVATION 


IMPLEMENTING CONSERVATION. 
Urban Renewal Administration Technical 
Guide 4. 1960. 12 pp. 10 cents. U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C. Available in limited quantities with- 
out charge through Housing and Home 
Finance Agency, Washington 25, D.C. or 
any of its seven regional offices. 

“Action” steps suggested for various 
stages in renewal project planning and 
execution, as specified in the official URA 
manual and requirements in URA Tech- 
nical Guides. 


FAMILY SURVEYS IN CONSERVA- 
TION AREAS. Urban Renewal Admin- 
istration Technical Guide 5. 1960. 20 pp. 
15 cents. U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. Available in limited 
quantities without charge through Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C. or any one of its seven re- 
gional offices. 

Reasons for making a family survey, 
what it should include, when and how 
to do it. 


CONSERVING CHICAGO’S NEIGH- 
BORHOODS: What Local Groups Can 
Do. Reprints of a series of articles by the 
Metropolitan Center for Neighborhood 
Renewal. 1960. 7 pp. Free on request to 
Metropolitan Center for Neighborhood 
Renewal, 8 South Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago 3, Illinois. 

Series of seven short articles dealing 
with conservation problems and programs 
prepared for and published in 21 neighbor- 
hood newspapers. Among subjects: What 
is urban renewal? . . . Importance of the 
housing code. . . . Purpose of the zoning 
ordinance. 
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Personnel Exchange 





POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


A200—Renewal Planner 

Private consulting firm has immediate 
opening for planner with responsibility for 
planning New England urban renewal 
project. Requirements include degree in 
city planning, architecture, civil engineer- 
ing, or related fields, plus responsible 
planning experience, preferably in re- 
newal. Experience in neighborhood anal- 
yses and housing code preparation desir- 
able. Apply, sending complete resume, 
salary requirements, recent photograph, 
and references, in care of the JOURNAL Of 
HOUSING. 


A201—Relocation Specialists 

Positions for relocation specialists are 
available with the Sacramento Redevelop- 
ment Agency. Requirements include col- 
lege degree or equivalent specialized ex- 
perience. Beginning salary: $6000. For 
further information, contact: Redevelop- 
ment Agency of the City of Sacramento, 
1006 Fourth Street, Sacramento 14, Cali- 
fornia. 


A202—Project Specialists 

Kentucky's department of economic de- 
velopment, now launching a two-year Sec- 
tion 314 “demonstration grant” project de 
signed to show how a state agency can 
provide technical assistance for commu- 
nity improvement programs, is seeking 
four specialists at salaries ranging from 
$6048 to $8940, depending upon quali- 
fications. 


1—Codes Specialist: To assist in prepara 
tion of building, plumbing, electrical, and 
housing codes and to consult with local 
officials to develop effective code enforce- 
ment. Degree in construction engineering 
and at least two years experience or com 


parable background are required. 


2—Municipal Finance Specialist: To help 
prepare fiscal budgets and long-range 
financial studies as guides to cities in plan- 
ning both local grant-in-aid programs for 
renewal projects and pute improve- 
ments. Requirements: degree related to 
municipal finances, plus at least two years 
experience or comparable background. 


3—Housing Specialist: To survey housing 
resources, determine relocation housing 
needs, and solve problems of deficient re- 
sources. Position includes work with city 
officials, bankers, builders, developers, and 
real estate firms. Requirements: knowledge 
of federal housing programs, degree in 
business administration or sociology, two 
years experience or related background. 


4—Citizens Organization Specialist: To or- 
ganize and work with local citizens groups 
to develop interest in promoting commu- 
nity programs. Degree in sociology, plus 
at least tWo years experience or related 
background is required. 

Write: Walter L. Shouse, Director, Di- 
vision of Planning and Zoning, Depart- 
ment of Economic Development, New 
Capital Annex, Frankfort, Kentucky. 


A203—Relocation Chief 
Applications are being accepted for post 


of relocation chief for the New Britain 
Redevelopment Commission. Relocation 
experience preferred but will hire person 
with related experience. Works directly 
under the executive director; salary to 
$7000. Write, or submit resume, to: John 
N. O'Malley, Executive Director, New Bri 
tain Redevelopment Commission, City 
Hall, New Britain, Connecticut. 


A208—Renewal Planner I! 

Portland, Maine currently offers “op 
portunities to participate in all phases of 
comprehensive planning . . . in a com- 
munity with an active renewal program.” 
Candidates for post of senior urban re 
newal planner should hold degree in 
planning or in related field plus qualify 
ing experience. Salary: $6108-$7308. Apply 
to: Personnel Director, City Hall, Port 
land, Maine 


A209—Redevelopment Director 

Merced, California seeks a redevelop 
ment director to administer 35-acre neat 
center-city project now in progress and 
expected to be three years in execution 
Merced (population: 21,650) has coun 
cil-manager type government. Candidates 
should have degree in public or business 
administration, community and regional 
planning, political science, or related field, 
plus five years highly responsible admin- 
istrative experience involving complete re- 
sponsibility for handling intricacies of 
project planning, coordination, and selling 
or equivalent qualifications. Should be 
willing to travel to Merced at own cxpense 
for interview to determine eligibility; di 
rector will be selected from among top 
three eligibles. Salary: $7140-$9560, de- 
pending upon qualifications. Write: Per 
sonnel Office, Room 200, City Hall, Mer 
ced, California. 


A210—Land Disposition 

District of Columbia Redevelopment 
Land Agency is recruiting for an assistant 
land disposition officer. Candidates should 
have real estate experience, plus some 
knowledge of Urban Renewal Administra- 
tion land disposition procedures. Position 
to be rated “grade 9” ($6435) or “grade 
11” ($7560) in federal civil service classi- 
fication. Write: John R. Searles, Jr., Dis- 
trict of Columbia Redevelopment Land 
Agency, 919 18th Street, N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D.C. 


A211—Planners and Researchers 
Several positions for city planners and 
planning researchers are available with 
the Westchester county (New York) de- 
partment of planning. Department work 
includes preparation of major county- 
wide plans, basic economic and demo- 
graphic research, review and coordination 
of local zoning and planning policies. 
Salary: $4880-$7310, depending upon ex 
perience. Write: S. J. Schulman, Chief 
Planner, Westchester County Department 


(Continued column one, page 90) 
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New Maintenance Products 





ALUMINUM REPLACEMENT WINDOW 














Visitors to the building products 
exhibit at NAHRO’s annual con- 
ference in Detroit last October had 
a chance to see a new aluminum 
window for replacing old, worn-out 
ones—especially double hung wood- 
en units. The maker, De Vac, In- 
corporated, will also be advertising 
the product in forthcoming issues 
of the JOURNAL. 

As the illustration shows, the new 
unit consists of a frame and two re- 
movable panels, all using “heavy”, 
tempered, anodized aluminum. The 
glass is set in vinyl spline. In addi- 
tion to being completely removable 
for easy cleaning, the windows can 
be locked at various positions for 
ventilating. This is done by means 
of a patented “Pin-Lok’’—a spring- 
loaded mechanism that is under 
tension at all times so that the 
“bolt” slides right into the holes 
spaced along the frame to lock the 
window “automatically.” 

“The “Pin-Lok” is housed in a 
nylon chamber in the horizontal 
rails of the sash. Part of the nylon 
housing, however, extends about 
14-inch out from the sash rail and 
serves as a “glider” for raising and 
lowering the window panels. 

The nylon glider is one of three 
devices used to avoid metal-to-met- 
al contact between the sash and the 
sides, or jambs, of the frame, in 
order to make it easy to slide the 
windows up and down. The other 
two devices are incorporated di- 


rectly in the jambs. One is a vinyl 
covering on the parting stop that 
divides the frame into separate 
tracks for each panel. The other is 
mohair weatherstripping on the 
sides of the frame. Thus, the sash 
glides on nylon between tracks that 
are covered on the one side with 
vinyl and on the other with mohair. 

Vinyl is also used for weather- 
stripping the parting stop that di- 
vides the top of the frame into two 
channels and is employed again on 
the top rail of the lower panel and 
the bottom rail of the upper panel 
where the sash interlocks in the 
closed position. Another weather- 
strip, this time mohair, is placed 
on the bottom of the frame, where 
the sash closes on it. 


In addition to the weathertight- 
ness and ease of operation of the 
unit, the company points to sim- 
plicity of installation as a major 
advantage. The window can be in- 
stalled from either inside or out- 
side. When installed from the out- 
side, it is not necessary to disturb 
the inside trim, which would be 
necessary, in most cases, if the win- 
dow were being installed from the 
inside. In either case, the old wood- 
en frame remains in place and the 
new aluminum frame is fitted into 
it after the old parting stop and 
any hardware in the old frame are 
removed. 

Be sure to mention the JOURNAL 
or Housinc when writing to: De 
Vac, Incorporated, 5900 Wayzata 
Boulevard, Minneapolis 16. 


VERSATILE STRAIGHTEDGE 





Clamp the Skrip-Edge into posi- 
tion on those big sheets of plywood, 
sheetrock, or similar material and 





the result is a securely fastened 
straightedge to guide a cut. It’s the 
clamping mechanism that is the 
heart of this tool, as is shown in the 
left hand portion of the illustra 
tion. The right hand side of the 
photo depicts the basic use of the 
straightedge. 

The device can be used for othe: 
purposes, however. For instance, 
the clamping assembly can be used 
to hold glued pieces together until 
they are bonded, or will hold a 
2- or 3-foot level and convert the 
Skrip-Edge into a 6-foot jamb level. 
Take off the clamping mechanism, 
and the Skrip-Edge slides easily for 
layout work. 

While the standard 6-foot size 
will lock on to 5-foot sheets (up to 
134 inches thick), a 3-foot exten 
sion can be purchased that makes 
it possible to fasten the tool to 8 
foot sheets and create a 9-foot level. 

The manufacturer stresses the 
fact that the anodized aluminum 
carpenter’s aid is lightweight—ap- 
proximately 714 pounds. 

The basic 6-foot unit costs $38.50 
(plus postage) and is sold under a 
“money back” guarantee. 

Be sure to mention the JOURNAI 
oF HousinG when writing to: Skrip 
Edge Company, P. O. Box 26, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


COLD STUFF 

Neither snow, sleet, rain, noi 
freezing weather stops Pavex from 
doing its job, according to the man- 
ufacturer. The job: “cold-patching” 
those chuck holes and similar 
holes and similar breaks in roads, 
driveways, parking lots, and other 
areas that can be repaired with a 
bituminous material. 

The manufacturer claims that 
the compound will stick readily to 
asphalt, concrete, and other paving 
surfaces—even in wet or freezing 
weather. No special surface prep- 
aration is needed, it is said, except 
to flush the area with water to get 
rid of debris. Once put in place (a 
shovel will do the job), and tamped 
or rolled, Pavex is claimed to be 
ready for the “heaviest traffic” im- 
mediately. 

Pavex comes in 55-gallon drums 
and can be stored indefinitely. The 
680 pounds of material in the drum 
is reported to be enough to cover 
approximately 160 square feet of 
surface with a 14-inch coating. 

Be sure to mention the JoURNAI 
oF Housinc when writing to: Para- 
mount Industrial Products, 2717 
East 75th Street, Cleveland 4. 
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New Construction Products 





SPRAY MULCH 





If it’s agreed that there are few 
experiences more frustrating than 
trying to get grass or ground cover 
started on a slope—and, if it’s agreed 
that there are few experiences more 
heartbreaking than watching soil 
erode away, then Vulcanol should 
be welcomed with open arms . . . if 
it lives up to the claims made for it. 

The claims are threefold. Vul- 
canol (also available under the 
name Soil-Set) is said to control 
erosion, even without vegetation; 
to speed germination when a slope 
is to be planted; and to do both at 
a low cost—as much as 50 per cent 
less than “other” erosion control 
techniques. 

The product is a liquid (specifi- 
cally, an elastomeric polymer emul- 
sion) that is diluted with water and 
sprayed on the ground (in temper- 
atures as low as 45 degrees) with 
any standard sprayer or even ap- 
plied with a sprinkling can for 
small problem areas. Once on the 
ground, it forms a “web-like, por- 
ous, non-water soluble coating” that 
does not penetrate the soil. Depend- 
ing upon the formula used, and 
other factors, it stays in place for 
from one to six months; then de- 
composes and soaks into the ground. 

The chemical mulch will not clog 
drains or sewers, is non-irritating, 
and non-flammable. While one of 
its advantages is that it is weed free, 
it can be used with straw or hay 
mulches if desired. 

It comes in black, green, or clear 
and, as Vulcanol, is supplied in 
100-pound disposable drums and, 
as Soil-Set, is sold in 1-gallon con- 
tainers. 
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Be sure to mention the JOURNAL 
oF Housinc when writing to: Alco 
Oil and Chemical Corporation, 
Trenton Avenue and William 
Street, Philadelphia 34. 


TERMITE KILLER 

A lifetime of protection against 
termites can be easily obtained at 
economical cost —that’s what the 
makers of X-Termi-Nails claim for 
their lethal cartridges of sodium 
fluosilicate. According to the com- 
pany, in laboratory controlled ex- 
periments, one termite that had 
been dusted with the poison pow- 
der contaminated and destroyed 
250 more of the insects. 

How does the poison get where 
it’s needed? Well, the cartridge, 
which is slightly wider than, and 
about half as long as, an eight- 
penny nail or just about the illus- 
tration size, is driven into wooden 
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Poison 


members just like an ordinary nail. 
Then a regular nail is driven into 
the cartridge, breaking it open and 
dispersing the sodium fluosilicate. 
The chemical is “guaranteed to be 
of the highest quality” and is “per- 
manent as long as normal precau- 
tions against moisture seepage are 
observed.” The producer claims that 
the poison is effective against both 
the drywood (kaletermes minor) 
and subterranean’  (retculitermes 
hesperus) species of termites. En- 
cased in the cartridge, the chemical 
is said to be safe to handle. 
Maintaining that, until the ad- 
vent of X-Termi-Nail, no “termite 
control method was economically 
feasible in the complete treatment 
of a new structure,” the company 
points out that the anti-termite 
cartridge was designed primarily 
for use in new construction. The 
“nails” can be used, however, wher- 
ever and whenever infestation is a 
problem. In new construction, “nor- 
mal installation would commonly 


consist of one X-Termi-Nail pei 
square foot of living area” and the 
cartridges would be driven into 
such places as joists, rafters, plates, 
and studs. 

Be sure to mention the Jour- 
NAL OF HousinGc when writing to: 
Mariae Associates, P. O. Box 664, 
Glendora, California. 


FIBERGLASS PANELS 





To the virtues of fiberglass—such 
as resistance to breakage, easy clean- 
ing, light transmission, privacy, and 
color —add the special decorative 
touch of Leaded Glass. 

The new fiberglass sheets have 
steel strips embedded in them to 
form designs that can add a touch 
of “glamor” to public areas in of- 
fices, community buildings, or en- 
trance lobbies to high-rise units, for 
instance. The result is not only dec- 
orative; the company claims the 
combination of fiberglass and steel 
makes the material “virtually in- 
destructible.” 

Leaded Glass comes in 24 x 96 
inch panels in either crystal green 
or clear hues with the steel strips 
finished either in gold or left plain. 
The illustration shows the “shell” 
pattern but panels are also avail- 
able in a “diamond” design. 

Be sure to mention the JOURNAL 
or Housinc when writing to: Bar- 
clite Corporation of America, 385 
Gerard Avenue, New York 51. 





Free Literature 








Water Heater Manual 

Simplified procedures for determining 
required sizes of commercial water heat- 
ers, including apartment house and coin- 
operated laundry installations, are given 
in Republic’s Water Heater Manual. A 
hard cover, loose leaf binder holds the 
first 61 pages, to which more will be add- 
ed. Address requests to: Republic-Trans- 
con Industries, Beverly Hills, California. 
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of Planning, 910 County Office Building, 
White Plains, New York. 


A212—CRP Study Director 

Denver needs a director to head a 
$78,000 community renewal program study 
—financed by a Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Agency grant—being undertaken by 
the urban renewal authority and city 
planning office. Qualifications are geared 
to a city planner with urban renewal ex- 
perience and ability to assume indepen- 
dent responsibility for carrying out the 
study. Salary: $575-$718 per month, with 
possibility of starting in grade within the 
range. Although study is programmed for 
an 18-month period, permanent employ- 
ment is possible. Write: J. Robert Came- 
ron, Executive Director, Denver Urban 
Renewal Authority, 728 15th Street, Den- 
ver 2, Colorado. 


A213—Housing Manager 

A New England housing authority is 
looking for a housing manager with work- 
ing knowledge of management practices 
and problems, including budgeting and 
bookkeeping. Responsibilities will include 
interviewing and orienting new tenants, 
handling eligibility reverifications, super- 
vision of staff and procedures. Candidates 
should have college degree plus experience 
in responsible housing authority post, or 
equivalent background; familiarity with 
modern office procedures; general knowl- 
edge of maintenance problems; ability to 
work with public and private agencies 
dealing with social problems and com- 
munity needs; tact in handling tenants; 
and ability to supervise staff. Salary: 
$5876-$7072. Write in care of the JOURNAL. 


A214—City Planners 

Washington, D.C.’s National Capital 
Planning Commission needs planners to 
expand staff of four major department 
divisions—comprehensive, federal, district, 
and urban renewal planning. Planners 
with special skills in research, analysis, 
programming, design, and administration 
are sought, as well as those with urban 
renewal or more general training and ex- 
perience. Planners will be assigned to one 
of several projects in various stages of ex- 
ecution. Starting salaries range from Grade 
9 ($6435) to Grade 15 ($13,730) accord- 
ing to federal civil service classifications. 
General requirements include degree plus 
two years experience for Grade 9, three 
years for Grade 11, and three years at 
increasingly responsible levels for higher 
grades. For complete information, see 
U.S. Civil Service Commission Announce- 
ment 140 and Amendment to Announce- 
ment 140, available at any post office, ex- 
cept in regional headquarters cities where 
forms must be obtained from the U.S. 
Civil Service Commission regional office. 
Forms are also available at the U.S. Civil 
Service Commission, Washington 25, D.C. 


A215—Assistant Director 

The Land Clearance for Redevelopment 
Authority of St. Louis County, Missouri 
needs an assistant director to head two 
projects: one, a 145-acre project in final 
planning stage with public hearing due 
soon; the other, a 73-acre project in ac- 
quisition stage. Competent administrator 
should be familiar with federal require- 
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ments for renewal programs and be able 
to carry them out. Resume should include 
salary requirement. Write: Robert J. 
Tracy, Executive Director, Land Clear- 
ance for Redevelopment Authority of St. 
Louis County, Missouri, 7740 Forsyth 
Boulevard, Clayton 5, Missouri. . 


A216—Assistant Director 

Baltimore’s urban renewal and housing 
agency seeks an assistant director for ad- 
ministration to supervise budget, person- 
nel, purchasing, administrative planning, 
records management, and central services, 
reporting to the agency director. Require- 
ments include college degree, eight years 
responsible experience in business or pub- 
lic administration, three years supervisory 
experience in preparation, analysis, and 
control of budgets. Salary: $11,664-$14,880. 
Reply to: R. L. Steiner, Director, Balti- 
more Urban Renewal and Housing Agency, 
10 North Calvert Street, Baltimore 3, 
Maryland. 


A217—Manager, Cooperative Housing 
Applications are being accepted for po- 
sition of manager of several cooperative 





housing developments in the San Fran 
cisco area. Candidates should be expe- 
rienced in management and capable of 
assisting in promotion and sales of a de- 
velopment program. Cooperative expe 
rience would be extremely helpful. Salary: 
$6000-$7500 depending upon qualifica 
tions. Reply before March 17, to: Delmore 
Brickman, F C H Company, Inc., 31 Union 
Square W., New York 3, New York. 


A218—Assistant Chief, Slum Prevention 
Applications are being accepted for a 
Washington, D.C. position involving re 
search and planning for housing improve 
ment and slum prevention. Qualifications 
include successful completion of two years 
graduate study in city or regional plan- 
ning at accredited institution; or one year 
such study plus one year related expe- 
rience; or BA plus two years progressive 
professional experience in city or regional 
planning, neighborhood analysis, housing 
improvement and/or urban renewal. Sal- 
ary: $6425-$7425. Contact: Personnel Of- 
fice, Department of Licenses and Inspec- 
tions, District of Columbia Government, 
District Building, Room 103, 14th and E 
Streets, N.W., Washington 4, D.C. 





POSITIONS WANTED 





W82—Male, 33—Management 

Candidate with five-plus years expe- 
rience as area housing manager seeks new 
post as housing manager, director, assist- 
ant director, or relocation specialist. Back- 
ground includes supervision of applica- 
tions, re-examinations, rent collections, 
budget control, and all maintenance. 
Holds BA in business administration and 
is married with two children. 


W83—Male—Renewail, Housin 

Candidate will be available for urban 
renewal, public housing, or city planning 
position after receiving master’s degree in 
public administration in January. Work 
experience includes two years in public 
housing, redevelopment, and _ relocation 
with an Indiana county health depart- 
ment. 


W84—Male—Executive Director 

Former manager-superintendent of New 
York state housing project, with 12 years 
additional experience as manager-super- 
intendent of private commercial property, 
seeks position as executive director, or in 
related capacity. Candidate headed slum 
clearance and redevelopment in_ three 
areas in connection with New York posi- 
tion; holds bachelor’s degree in business 
administration, plus additional engineer- 
ing training; has experience in planning, 
all phases of construction. Candidate is 
40, married, and has two children. Can 
locate anywhere in the United States. Sal- 
ary requirements: $9000 minimum. 


W85—Male, 45—Code Enforcement 
Regulations officer with large eastern 

city codes department seeks administra- 

tive post in code enforcement phase of re- 


newal, rehabilitation. Experience in above 
position includes preparation of general 
license code, manual of procedures for 
license issuance, digest of opinions cover- 
ing 116 categories of regulatory business 
licenses, assisting with new General Li- 
cense Act, and drafting regulations con- 
trolling home improvement contractors 
and salesmen, multiple dwellings, private 
clubs. Previous experience includes posts 
as hearing officer and executive secretary 
with the board of appeals and review; as- 
sociate director of research for national re- 
tailing association; attorney-adviser, con- 
sumer soft goods branch of National Office 
of Price Stabilization; and assistant pro- 
fessor of law. Candidate holds LL.B from 
Georgetown University, plus master’s and 
bachelor’s degrees in English; is married 
and has two children. Available within 
two weeks of notice. 


W86—Male, 32—Renewal Director 
Candidate with two years administra- 
tive experience in planning, redevelop- 
ment, and rehabilitation activities for 
neighborhood and community improve- 
ment, seeks post as renewal or redevelop- 
ment director in Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, 
or Pennsylvania. Present duties include 
responsibility for coordinating project 
planning and development with city de- 
partments and programs, and with cit- 
izen groups, plus considerable public re- 
lations. Background includes three years 
in planning, with last position as plan- 
ning director responsible for an urban 
area of 55,000 population; about ten years 
experience with a contracting firm, the 
last two years as office manager; and 
diverse public relations experience in pri- 
vate development, planning, urban re- 
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newal. Applicant holds B.A. and is can- 
didate for M.A., with specialization in 
public administration, planning, and so- 
cial sciences. References on request. Sal- 
ary requirement: $9000-$10,000. 


W87—Male, 34, Renewal Administrator 

Lawyer with seven years experience in 
community organization seeks post as ur- 
ban renewal administrator, preferably in 
Chicago area, but will consider opportuni- 
ties elsewhere in the country. Experience 
includes planning, development, direction 
of programs and campaigns; recruitment of 
lay leadership and membership; stimulat- 
ing community action; conducting com- 
munity surveys, inventories, and analyses; 
organizing and planning meetings, confer- 
ences; public speaking; writing and re- 
search for brochures and reports; coopera- 
tion with government agencies. Salary open. 
Candidate is married and has two children. 


W88—Male, 33—West Coast Renewal 

Active civic participant in housing and 
other programs seeks to enter renewal 
field, preferably in west coast city, but will 
consider other areas. Candidate is member 
of board of directors of local citizens coun- 
cil; has served on committees for zoning 
and conservation and for helping relocate 
residents displaced by highway construc- 
tion; has assisted in survey of substandard 
Negro housing and in Negro housing 
market analysis; maintains memberships 
in Council for Civic Unity of San Fran- 
cisco, Bay Area Urban League, NAACP, 
National Association of Intergroup Rela- 
tions Officials, and NAHRO. Real estate 
background includes active selling experi- 
ence, plus ownership and management of 
four apartments. Candidate holds bache- 
lor’s degree in political science and _ psy- 
chology, has one year graduate work in 
same field, plus over 20 units in personnel 
administration and industrial relations. 
Presently employed in responsible post 
with a California Naval air station, where 
he has worked for past 15 years. Candidate 
is married and has one daughter. 


W89—Male, Urban Renewal, Temporary 

Naval officer who will complete service 
April 1, 1961, seeks temporary urban re- 
newal post until September 1961, when 
he plans to enter the University of Pitts- 
burgh graduate school in urban renewal 
and redevelopment. Candidate holds de- 
gree from the University of Tennessee in 
public administration; prefers to work in 
Pittsburgh area but would accept position 
anywhere in Ohio, Pennsylvania, New 
York, Illinois, or Kentucky. 


Ww90—Male, 34, Renewal Administration 

Candidate who has been moving up rap- 
idly within ranks of a midwest big-city 
clearance agency, seeks administrative re- 
newal position, with emphasis on finan- 
cial programming. Current duties include 
financial and personnel administration. 
Varied experience takes in statistics, ap- 
praising, accounting, and supervising fed- 
eral and administrative budgets. Candidate 
holds master’s degree in business admin- 
istration; has served in both World War 
If and Korean conflict, separating as a first 
lieutenant; and is a licensed real estate 
broker. Salary requirements: in the $8500 
to $10,000 range. Married, with three 
children, candidate is willing to relocate. 


W91—Male, 42—Civic Promotion 


Advertising and sales promotion ex- 
ecutive seeks post in the area of civic pro- 
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motion, preferably in connection with re- 
development. Salary requirements are 
open, since “position itself is the primary 
consideration.” Experience includes: mark- 
eting director for New York sales agency; 
advertising manager for consumer maga- 
zine; marketing consultant to national ad- 
vertisers and agencies; publisher's sales 
representative; marketing research work. 
Geographic preference: southern Cal- 
ifornia, New York, Washington, D. C. 
Write: Douglas Dulac, 2295 Huntington 
Drive, San Marino, California. 


W92—Male—Housing Executive 
Candidate with 25 years experience in 
public housing at both federal and local 
levels seeks post with “local authority 
not inhibited by age limitations [and that] 
could utilize the qualifications and ex- 
perience of a healthy, vigorous, well quali- 
fied public housing executive . . .”” Candi- 
date says “retirement seems like a waste of 
talent and know-how.” Presently with a 
local authority, could be available in 90 
days or less. Prefers to locate on west 
coast, although not limited to that area 


W95—Male—Renewal Administration 

Assistant director of Arkansas urban re- 
newal project, now nearing completion, 
desires to continue in field as renewal 
director or assistant director, or will con- 
sider staff work. During 21% years at pre- 
sent post, candidate has directed urban 
renewal office—tasks include payroll, con- 
tracts, correspondence, and monthly and 
quarterly reports; supervised and assisted 
with relocation; assisted in property 
acquisition; employed engineers and ap- 
praisers; handled complaints and problems 
of area residents; did notary work on 
deeds and condemnation papers; assisted 
in advertising and land disposition. Write: 
Gordon Broome, 1515 Jefferson Street, 
lexarkana, Arkansas. 


W96—Female—Home Economist 
Candidate with master’s degree and 
nearly 35 years experience in home 
economics seeks post either in public 
housing or in relocation aspects of urban 
renewal. Studies include major in family 
housing and home management, plus 
courses in city planning, urban housing, 
urban land economics, urban sociology, 
and rural sociology. Experience includes 
ene year as home management specialist 


(working mainly in housing) ; 23 years as 
home demonstration agent for state rural 
agricultural extension services; 10 years as 
home economics teacher. 


W97—Male, 51—Redevelopment 

Retired army colonel, presently director 
of a New England redevelopment pro 
gram, wishes to relocate farther south 
Resume furnished on request. Salary re- 
quirements begin at $12,500. Candidate 
could be available on 30 days notice 


W98—Male, 35—Executive Director 

Candidate with 18 years experience in 
large-scale housing management, plus 
bachelor’s degree and graduate work in 
housing, planning, and public administra 
tion, seeks post as executive director in 
housing or urban renewal. Experience 
includes 11 vears administrative respon 
sibility in public and cooperative housing; 
18 years ownership, rehabilitation, and 
management of over 250 dwelling units; 
over two vears public relations and editing 
in military service. An active NAHROIt« 
candidate holds memberships in 15 organ 
izations in housing, planning, urban 1 
newel fields. Salary requirement: $11,000 
Candidate is married and has three chil 
dren 


W99—Male, 33—Architect, Planner 

European-educated architect and town 
planner, experienced in urban design and 
planning in both private practice and 
governmental service, secks a “challenging 
position which requires three-dimensional 
abilities.” Candidate has twice been se- 
lected as first prize winner in national 
public planning competition in Israel: 
once, for development of a seashore resort 
and tourist center; once, for planning the 
state’s national center of research and 
study of agriculture, a project including 
an experimental farm, a museum, class 
facilities, and housing. Has published ar- 
ticles in professional journals in countries 
including Germany, Austria, France, Italy, 
and Switzerland. Candidate holds mem- 
berships in the International Federation 
for Housing and Planning (The Hague) 
and the American Society of Planning 
Officials. 


W100—Male, 30—Urban Renewal 
Former town manager, who will earn 
master’s degree in urban renewal in April 
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from University of Pittsburgh graduate 
school of public and international affairs, 
seeks New England urban renewal post. 
Background includes work for a state 
league of municipalities. Candidate would 
be interested in almost any phase of urban 
renewal work depending upon opportuni- 
ties. Candidate is married, has one child. 


W101—Male, 41—Redevelopment 

Industrial relations specialist with sev- 
eral years administrative experience in 
housing and redevelopment seeks to re- 
turn to the redevelopment field. Expe- 
rience includes acquisition, accounting, 
personnel. Current position with a major 
packaging firm involves labor relations, 
supervision of group insurance, wage rates 
and surveys. Background includes admin- 
istrative work for private firm in construc- 
tion, selling, and financing homes; man- 
aging two industrial offices; and varied ex- 
perience in credit department of trust 
company. Excellent references furnished 
on request. Candidate is single. 


W102—Male, 35—Urban Renewal 

Staff member of one of nation’s largest 
urban renewal LPAs seeks responsible 
post in renewal field. Experience includes 
research, property management, reloca- 
tion and demolition scheduling, and coor- 
dination. Candidate previously held six- 
year post on staff of church-sponsored 





- Leading experts bring you... 


social action agency, where he directed 
large volunteer - participated in 
fund raising, and served as business man- 
ager for monthly publication with 30,000 
circulation. Education includes bachelor’s 
degree in economics (minor: journalism) 
plus graduate training in community re- 
lations. Experience between and during 
school years includes personnel supervi- 
sion, research, newswriting, and. sales. 
Candidate is married and has four chil- 
dren. 


W103—Male, 39—Executive Director 

Candidate with progressively responsi- 
ble administrative and executive expe- 
rience—five years with large public hous- 
ing authority and four and one-half years 
with one of nation’s largest home builders 
and general contractors—seeks post as ex- 
ecutive director, assistant director, or ad- 
ministrative assistant, depending on size 
of authority. Interested in urban renewal 
or renewal plus public housing, preferably 
in Texas, but would consider anywhere 
in Region V. Candidate holds BA in gov- 
ernment, plus additional credits in engi- 
neering, architecture, housing, city plan- 
ning; is married and has two children. 
Salary requirement: 39000. 


W104—Male—Administration, Research 
Social science and research professor 
who had held three top administrative 


posts—two with welfare agencies, one with 
a metropolitan citizen’s advisory commit 
tee for urban renewal—seeks return to re- 
development field in administrative or 
research post. Candidate holds BA in so 
ciology, MA in psychology, Ph.D. in so 
ciology, plus one year’s credit toward 
master’s degree in social work and all re 
quirements except dissertation for doc 
torate in political economy. Academic 
honors include two scholarships, three 
bursaries, and two fellowships. Candidate 
has published articles on race relations, 
welfare, recreation, and communications 
Experience includes research and voca- 
tional counseling, plus varied teaching 
background. Candidate is single. 


W105—Male, 34—Planning 

Community relations specialist seeks to 
apply skills to industrial development, ur- 
ban planning, or redevelopment. Current 
duties focus on administration, program 
planning, and development in a commu- 
nity-sponsored, fund-raising and planning 
organization and involve close liaison with 
all phases of business and community 
leadership. Candidate holds BA in sociol- 
ogy, plus master’s degree in social work. 
Experience includes work as_ probation 
officer for adults, senior psychiatric social 
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Vital facts and practical suggestions for overcoming 
housing problems in the United States today 





DESIGN AND THE 
PRODUCTION OF HOUSES 


Shows how single new houses are de- 
signed and produced, with suggested 
courses of action to benefit both the 
home buyer and general public. Covers 
advances in home design—land devel- 
opment—fabrication—and other aspects. 
By B. Kelly and Associates at M.I.T. 
428 pp., illus., $10.00 


GOVERNMENT AND 
HOUSING IN 
METROPOLITAN AREAS 


Provides inspired new thinking for 
everyone interested in relationships be- 
tween problems of metropolitan gov- 
ernment and problems of housing. By 
E. Banfield, Assoc. Prof., and M. Grod- 
zins, Prof. and Chairman, Dept. of 
Political Science, Univ. of Chicago. 177 
pp., illus., $6.50 


RENTAL HOUSING 


Opportunities for Private Investment 
This discussion of the consumer demand 
for rental housing explains why private 
investment in new apartments has de- 
clined and what can be done to encour- 
age a renewed flow of investment 
funds. By L. Winnick, Consult. Econo- 
mist, Direc. of Research, N. Y. City 
Plann. Comm, 290 pp., $8.50 
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HOUSING CHOICES AND 
HOUSING CONSTRAINTS 


Just Out. A penetrating and informa- 
tive view of factors that influence the 
choice of housing in America today. 
Investigates requirements of housing 
consumers and clearly discusses rea- 
sons for their preference. By N. Foote, 
General Elec. Co.; J. Abu-Lughod, Soci- 
ologist; M. Foley, former Assoc, Ed., 
Architectural Forum; and L. Winnick, 
Consult, Economist, 450 pp., 18 illus., 


$12.50 
RESIDENTIAL 
REHABILITATION 


Private Profits and Public Purposes 
Shows how privately financed rehabil- 
itation can improve urban housing, with 
suggestions on new directions in public 
rehabilitation policies. Covers the se- 
lection, purchase, and design of the re- 
habilitation project, and other aspects. 
By W. Nash; Directed by M. Colean, 268 
pp., illus., $8.00 


FEDERAL CREDIT 
AND PRIVATE HOUSING 


The Mass Financing Dilemma 
Classifies and describes existing Federal 
programs for residential mortgage cred- 
it; clarifies their assumptions and 
goals; and makes recommendations for 
improvement. Focusses attention on 
the FHA, VA, and FNMA. By C. Haar, 
Harvard Univ. 381 pp. 20 illus., 26 
tables, $12.50 
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ACTION Series in Hous- 
ing and Community 
Development 


ACTION, as the American Council to 
Improve our Neighborhoods is known. 
was organized in 1954 to initiate, en- 
courage, and assist programs and ac- 
tivities to eliminate slums, to rehabili- 
tate existing housing, to conserve good 
housing, and to further the effective 
planning and sound development of 
communities. To advance this broad ob- 
jective, ACTION started early in 1956 
to investigate and analyze problems in 
housing. The volumes in this ACTION 
series are the result. 

The series provides all facts neces- 
sary to an understanding of the sub- 
ject, and suggests ways in which im- 
pediments to the effective functioning 
of the housing market may be over- 
come. 

The authors are among the most in- 
formed and competent urban specialists 
in the country. Their findings and sug- 
gestions are incorporated in the series 
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